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And a Happy New Year « « « « 


ON A NEW YEAR 
A HAPPY NEW YEAR to all is the earnest 


wish and the unspoken prayer of the 

great majority of people in the world. 

At least we like to think so despite the 
evidence all around us that for many the new 
year is but a prolongation of the misery and un- 
happiness of the old. We cannot blind ourselves 
to the brutal fact that unhappiness and wretch- 
edness are the lot of millions of human beings 
to whom the bells that ring in the new year are 
but the tocsins of suffering and death. In Spain, 
in far off China, men have reverted to the 
primitive and the beast in man has to all in- 
tents and purposes become uppermost. In every 
country in the so-called civilized world there is 
feverish preparation for war, for wholesale de- 
struction of a generation of men, and perhaps 
of women and children. 

It is not pleasant to contemplate, and perhaps 
we should not even think about it at this merry 
season of the year. But if justification were 
needed for this intrustion upon the pleasantness 
of the holiday period, it would not be difficult 
to find if one will take the trouble to read the 
daily press. For at best we may only conjecture 
as to the extent of our own security. We can 
only hope and pray. Greed is sowing the wind 
and Heaven only knows when we will reap the 
whirlwind. 

This is a time of resolutions. It is a very old, 
perhaps a very foolish custom. It need not be 
foolish. Happy New Year will only truly come 
to the world when men and women resolve to 
seek and to find a way of peace and under- 
standing. A long time ago a humble man 
pointed out the way. “And thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” 


YOUTH—1!1938—AND FOREVER 
T tics is a pathetic lack of the quality 


which for want of a better name is called 
self reliance in a significant number of 
youth of the present generation. It may be that 
we have reached the point of diminishing re- 
turns in the elaborate efforts which have been 
made to give vocational guidance, to find jobs, 
to adjust individuals on the job, and through 
organized effort to create and control the con- 
ditions under which young men and women 
work. 
Left to its own devices, often youth can work 
out problems, will develop initiative, acquire self 


assurance and in the process gain invaluabk 
experience which can come in no other way. 

But there is danger, now recognized by al: 
engaged in the work of guiding or placing 
youth, that what originally was designed as « 
ladder, in many instances may become a crutch 
on which youth leans with ever increasing de- 
pendability. 

In every country, in every race, under all 
conditions, no matter what the kind of govern- 
ment or economic or social system, the major 
problems which confront the individual must 
always be solved by the individual. Under cer- 
tain conditions there may be more or less secur- 
ity, guarantees of education, of the minimum 
of food and shelter and apparel and perhaps 
even safeguards against preventable illness. But 
under the most perfect society imaginable the 
ultimate place of the individual will depend al- 
ways on the individual himself, his resourceful- 
ness, his imagination, his ability to make per- 
sonal adjustments, his energy, which need not 
necessarily be motion, his capacity for sheer 
work and the ability, uncommon ’tis true, to 
make a comparative evaluation of his problems 
and his resources. 

Negro youth in America face greater handi- 
caps than the youth of any other national or 
racial group. The color bar crowds them off the 
road which youth of other races and nations 
may take toward the distant goal. On that road 
there are many who cannot make the grade and 
who must fall by the way, many who are 
shoved aside because, even though they are 
white, they cannot keep the pace. Here and 
there a Negro with a stout heart edges in and 
goes on and on. But it always takes an inflex- 
ible will and a fighting heart. Many others—far 
too many—never make the try. They turn to 
an organization or an individual and cry, “I 
can’t make it.” “See there is the color bar.” 

Well, it’s there. No one can deny it. And 
the pity of it is that it will probably be there 
in one form or another for a long, long time. 

The question for every Negro individual is, 
What are you going to do about it? Are you go- 
ing to equip yourself with whatever skill you are 
able, even if it takes long and apparently end- 
less sacrifice? Are you going to keep trying, 
utilizing every resource, a gracious personal- 
ity, stimulating associations with individuals and 
groups, and a willingness to start in humble 
place and make the fight for a better one, with 
confidence that you can do it—or are you going 
to bow down before the forbidding _bar- 
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rier of the color line and admit that you haven't 
the qualities necessary to overleap the bar or 
crash through it? 

On the answer to this question hangs the 
future of the Negro in America, and this answer 
transcends every consideration of political or 
social change. For a great race can only evolve 
from individuals who possess the qualities of 
greatness. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES AND AMERICAN NEGROES 


STRIKING example of the persistence 
A: ante-bellum and obsolete notions re- 

lative to racial attitudes on the part of 
important officials in American business was re- 
vealed a few days ago in the testimony of Walter 
J. Williams, general traffic manager of the 
Manhattan Division of the New York Tele- 
phone Company, before the Temporary Com- 
mission on the Condition of the Urban Colored 
Population in New York recently. Mr. Williams 
admitted that of the 4,500 young women who 
are telephone operators in Manhattan there is 
not a single colored woman. He explained that 
it “is a matter of judging qualifications,” but 
when pressed admitted that even with the prop- 
er qualifications it was extremely doubtful if a 
colored girl would be employed. “We have to 
consider the practical matter of running the 
telephone company,” was his final excuse for 
the flagrant and undemocratic exclusion of 
American citizens of color from employment 
in a public service which is enriched annually 
by the dollars of thousands of Negro Americans 
who purchase this service. 

What is this practical matter which appar- 
ently seems so formidable in the minds of tele- 
phone officials in New York City? Can not 
colored and white girls work together? It would 
seem that they can. 

They attend public schools together. 

They work together as clerks, stenographers, 
typists, receptionists in city and state offices, in 
the office of the Controller, in the Department of 
Motor Vehicles of the State, in the Department 
of Workmen’s Compensation and in the Divi- 
sion of Placement and Unemployment Insur- 
ance of the State Department of Labor. 

They work together as teachers in the public 
schools. 

What is there about the operation of a tele- 
phone switchboard that is so different from 
other occupations that white and colored girls 
cannot work together there? 

The difference, we venture to assert, is not 
in the occupation but in the mental attitude of 
those who are in charge of the employment 
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policy of the utilities. These men and women, 
many of them doubtless from the deep South, 
or the near South, for that matter, or even 
perhaps from the North, are unable to rid them- 
selves of the social hangovers of the slave re- 
gime. Mentally they still are living in 1865. 

Public utility officials are apparently unaware 
of the fact that there has been other than me- 
chanical progress in the last half century. And 
it might be a good idea for liberal individuals 
and organizations to inaugurate a program in 
social education for utility officials. For instance, 
they might write to the New York Telephone 
Company and say, “We believe in democracy, 
and this means occupational opportunity to 
colored girls as well as white.” 


Enough such letters coming from church 
members, Catholic and _ Protestant, Urban 
League and N.A.A.C.P. Board Members, mem- 
bers of Labor Unions, and members of other 
societies motivated by the ideals of justice and 
fair play and equality of opportunity, might 
in the course of time, or until there is municipal 
ownership of utilities, be of considerable influ- 
ence in causing public utilities to consider an 
employment policy that at lesst approximates 
the ideals of democracy. 


FAMILY INCOMES IN THE METROPOLIS 


N a report issued by the Bureau of Labor 
I Statistics the unfortunate condition of the 

Negro family in the city of New York, as 
compared with native born whites, is disclosed. 
According to this report one-half of the native 
white families received incomes of less than 
$1,814.00 during 1935-36 and 50 per cent of 
the Negro families had incomes below $837.00 
in the same period. Nearly one-fourth of the 
Negro population had incomes of less than 
$1,000.00 or received relief at some time during 
the year. 


The report, which covered households con- 
taining both husband and wife, showed that the 
white householder paid about one-fifth of his 
total. income for rent while the average Negro 
householder was compelled to pay thirty per 
cent of his family income for rent. 

The figures cited above serve to give validity 
to reports which the Urban League has made 
over a number of years. 


There is one, perhaps only one, thought that 
can relieve the gloom cast by these figures, and 
that is that the conditions they reveal can be 
changed. They are being changed slowly but 
surely, and a decade from now we are confi- 
dent a brighter picture will be unveiled. 
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In the News Columns 


FRANCES BERRY 


O be socially handicapped is bad enough ; 
to be socially and physically handicapped 
would appear to be misfortune indeed. 

And surely to overcome both is the highest kind 

of achievement. 

Opportunity, Journal of Negro Life, there- 
fore, figuratively lifts its hat to Miss Frances 
Berry of Brooklyn, New York, and in the first 
issue of the year 1938 extends to her the com- 
pliments of the season and at the same time its 
congratulations on a noteworthy achievement. 

Just before Christmas, in the great hall of the 
Chamber of Commerce Building in New York 
City, Miss Berry, a young colored girl, btinud as 
a result of an accident six years ago, stood up 
before a huge throng to read an essay from a 
Braille text. At its conclusion she was greeted 
with thunderous applause from an audience 
which had literally taken her to its heart. 

The occasion was the distribution of the an- 
nual awards of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the State of New York for the best essays written 
by students in the parochial and public schools 
of the State of New York. The essays concern 
themselves with citizenship, and the subject of 
this year’s essay was “What Are My Responsi- 
bilities As a Citizen in the Occupation Which I 
May Choose ?” Over three hundred and seventy- 
five thousand students in the State of New York 
entered the contest which was divided into 
three main divisions—Diocesan and parochial 
schools, junior high schools and public schools. 
Miss Berry was awarded the first prize in the 
public school division. 

Behind this achievement is the story of a 
brave young woman who in the very midst of 
youth was painfully injured in an accident. Just 
as she was entering on the threshold of her high 
school career came the benumbing shock that 
she would never see again. At first thought it 
appeared that this was the end, the end of all 
her dreams, the anticlimax to all her striving. 

Historically women have been compelled to 
wage an unequal battle in a man’s world; Ne- 
groes have for three centuries labored under 
the handicap of color and race discrimination ; 
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Frances Berry 


the loss of one’s sight has always been con- 
sidered the supreme affliction. To be Negro and 
woman and blind—can anyone conceive of 
greater odds for a youth to face? 

Well, Frances Berry faced them and she did 
not quail. It meant that for four years she was 
out of school. Four years of pain—four years 
that might have been spent in brooding and 
regret. 

But this young woman is made of sterner 
stuff. After four years she entered high school, 
learned to type on a standard keyboard type- 
writer, continued her training in music and 
maintained a high scholastic record. She is a 
member of Arista, Wadleigh High School 
Honor Society, and writes for student publica- 
tions. 

Something of her spirit is revealed in her 
winning essay in which she says one who has 
been fortunate enough to overcome the ob- 
stacle of blindness and to win back a normal 
share in the activity of the world has a special 
duty and opportunity to help others overcome 
the handicap. 

No wonder Miss Berry won first prize. 

E. A. C. 
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Jingo, Counter-Jingo and Us » » » 


PART |. Retrospective Review of the Literature of the Negro: 1937 


@ By ALAIN LOCKE 
Biography of Literature of the Negro: 1937 


FICTION: 

Us Three Women—Roger Wiley & Helen Wood, 
Penn Publishing Co., $2.00 

Jordanstown—Josephine Johnson, Simon & Schuster, 
N. Y., $2.00 

Night at Hogwallow—-Theodore Strauss, Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston, $1.25 

Children of Strangers—Lyle Saxon, Houghton Mif- 
flin Co., Boston, $2.50 

River George—George W. Lec, Macaulay Co., N. Y., 
$2.00 

Sad Faced Boy—-Arna Bontemps, Houghton Mifflin 
Co., Boston, $2.00 

Their Eyes Were Watching God—Zora Neale Hurs- 
ton, J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia, $2.00 

These Low Grounds—Waters Edward Turpin, Har- 
per & Bros., N. Y., $2.50 

Big Boy Leaves Home—Richard Wright, in 1936 New 
Caravan: W. W. Norton, N. Y. $3.95 

The Ethics of Living Fim Crow—Richard Wright in 
American Stuff, Viking Press, N. Y., $2.00 


* 


POETRY AND BELLES LETTRES: 
I Am the American Negro—Frank Marshall Davis, 
Black Cat Publishing Co., Chicago, $1.50 


Sterling Brown, Claude McKay and others in 
American Stuff—edited by Henry Alsberg. 

Anthology of Negro Poetry—B. Wormley & C. Carter, 
New Jersey WPA Project. 

From the Deep South—edited by Marcus B. Christian, 
Privately printed, New Orleans. 

The Negro Genius—Benjamin Brawley, Dodd, Mead 
& Co., N. Y., $2.50 


Negro Poetry and Drama—Sterling Brown, Bronze 
Booklet No. 7—Associates in Negro Folk Education, 
Washington, D. C., 25c. 


The Negro in American Fiction—Sterling Brown, 
Bronze Booklet No. 6, 25c. 


Rolling Along in Song—J. Rosamond Johnson, 
Viking Press, N. Y., $3.50 


BIOGRAPHY: 


A Long Way From Home—Claude McKay, Lee Fur- 
man, Inc., N. Y., $3.00 


Let Me Live — Angelo Herndon, Random House, 


N. Y., $2.50 

Pushkin—Ernest J. Simmons, Harvard University 
Press, $4.00 

Negro Builders and Heroes — Benjamin Brawley, 


University of North Carolina Press, $2.50 


The Incredible Messiah—Robert Allerton Parker, 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston, $2.50 


DRAMA: 


How Come Lawd—Donald Heywood, The Negro 
Theatre Guild, N. Y. 

The Case of Philip Lawrence—adapted by Gus Smith 
Federal Theatre Project, New York 

The Trial of Dr. Beck—-Hughes Allison, Federal 
Theatre Project, Newark, New Jersey 

jute—Kathleen Critherspoon, Morgan College Play- 
ers. 

* * * 


SOCIOLOGY AND RACE RELATIONS: 


Half-Caste—Cedric Dover, Martin Secker & Warburg, 
London—10s 6d. 

Our Racial and National Minorities—Brown & Rou- 
cek, Prentice-Hall, Inc., N. Y., $5.00 

Caste and Class in a Southern Town, John Dollard, 
Yale University Press, $3.50 

The Etiquette of Race Relations in the South— 
Bertram Wilbur Doyle, University of Chicago 
Press, $2.50 

The Negro’s Struggle for Survival—S. J. Holmes, 
University of California Press, $3.00 

Interracial Fustice—John LaFarge, America Press, 
N. Y., $2. 

The Negroes in a Soviet America—J. W. Ford & 
J. S. Allen, Workers’ Library, N. Y. 

Reconstruction—James S. Allen, International Pub- 
lishers, N. Y., $2.00 

The Negro in Washington in “Washington: American 
Guide Series.” Federal Writers Project. $3.00 

The Negro and Economic Reconstruction—T. Arnold 
Hill. Bronze Booklet No. 5. 25c. 

Negro History in Outline—Arthur A. Schomburg, 
Bronze Booklet No. 8. Associates in Negro Folk Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. 25c. 

Negro Year Book—edited by Monroe N. Work. Tus- 
kegee Institute Press. $2.00 


* * * 


ANTHROPOLOGY AND AFRICANA: 


Life in a Haitian Valley—Melville J. Herskovits, 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., N. Y., $4.00 

Suriname Folk Lore—Melville J. and Frances Hers- 
kovits, Columbia University Press. $5.00 

Introduction to African Civilizations—Willis N. Hug- 
gins and John G. Jackson, Avon House, N. Y., 
$2.50 

The Savage Hits Back—Julius Lips, Yale University 
Press, $5.00 

Africa Answers Back—Akiki Nyabongo, Routledge & 
Sons, London—7s 6d 

Stone Age Africa—L. S. B. Leakey, Oxford University 
Press, London, $2.75 

Prehistoric Rock Pictures in Europe and Africa— 
Leo Frobenius and Douglas Fox, Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, N. Y., $2.00 

Reaction to Conquest—Monica Hunter, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, $10.00 

Race Attitudes in South Africa—I. D. MacCrone, 
Oxford University Press, $4.25 

Out of Africa—F. G. Carnochan and H. C. Adams, 
Dodge Publishing Co., $2.75 
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HE literature of the year, both by Negro 
and white authors, still continues to be 
racially tinged, some of it pro, some of it 
anti, little or none of it objective enough to be 
called “neutral.” And yet some of it, for all 
that, is healthy and sane and true enough to be 
called art rather than propaganda and science 
rather than polemic or partisan jingo. Jingo is 
a touchy word since the caustic but stimulating 
article of Mr. Benjamin Stolberg on ‘Minority 
Jingo” in the Nation, (October 23). Neverthe-- 
less let’s consider, by way of an aperitif, jingo, 
counter-jingo and “us”; us meaning Negro. 
Like Mr. Stolberg, I also say: “Good Lord, 
deliver us from jingo!”—But unlike him, yet 
like a philosopher, I must begin with the begin- 
ning. And ‘minority jingo’ isn’t the beginning, 
and so, not the root of the evil, evil though it 
may be. Minority-jingo is counter-jingo; the 
real jingo is majority jingo and there lies the 
original sin. Minority jingo is the defensive re- 
action, sadly inevitable as an antidote, and even 
science has had to learn to fight poison with 
poison. However, for cure or compensation, it 
must be the right poison and in the right 
amount. And just as sure as revolution is suc- 
cessful treason and treason is unsuccessful revo- 
lution, minority jingo is good when it succeeds 
in offsetting either the effects or the habits of 
majority jingo and bad when it re-infects the 
minority with the majority disease. Similarly, 
while we are on fundamentals, good art is sound 
and honest propaganda, while obvious and dis- 
honest propaganda are bad art. Thus, I think, 
we must not load all the onus (and ridicule) 
upon the pathetic compensations of the har- 
rassed minority, though I grant it is a real dis- 
service not to chastise both unsound and in- 
effective counter-argument. The Negro has a 
right to state his side of the case (or even to 
have it stated for him), as for example in Pro- 
fessor Lips’ The Savage Hits Back and Melville 
Hershkovits’ Life in a Haitian Valley, antidotal 
to reams of falsification like Seabrook’s Magic 
Island, or Erskine Caldwell’s You Have Seen 
Their Faces poking out its realistic tongue at 
Gone With the Wind and So Red the Rose. But 
some of these counter-arguments have the racial 
angle and are interested in the group particu- 
larities, (notice I didn’t say peculiarities) while 
another has the class angle and significantly 
includes the Negro material relevant to that. 
We must not praise or condemn either because 
of its point of view but rather because of its ac- 
complishment in terms of its point of view. It 
happens that in each of these cases there is 
sound science and good art on the side of the 
opposition, and much majority jingo is de- 
bunked accordingly. The minority is entitled 
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This is the ninth article on Contemporary Lit- 
erature of the Negro written for "Opportunity" 
by the professor of philosophy at Howard Uni- 
versity, who speaks of Negro literature and 
art with authority. These articles have ap- 
peared each year since 1929 except the year 
1930. 


to its racial point of view provided it is soundly 
and successfully carried through. However, we 
shall have to take account of volumes a little 
later,—and some of them by Negro authors, 
that deserve every inch of Mr. Stolberg’s birch. 

As I see it, then, there is the chaff and there 
is the wheat. A Negro, or anyone, who writes 
African history inaccurately or in distorted per- 
spective should be scorned as a “black chau- 
vinist,” but he can also be scotched as a tyro. 
A minority apologist who overcompensates or 
turns to quackish demagogery should be ex- 
posed, but the front trench of controversy which 
he allowed to become a dangerous salient must 
be re-manned with sturdier stuff and saner 
strategy. Or the racialist to whom group ego- 
tism is more precious than truth or who parades 
in the tawdry trappings of adolescent exhibi- 
tionism is, likewise to be silenced and laughed 
off stage; but that does not invalidate all ra- 
cialism. There are, in short, sound degrees and 
varieties of these things, which their extremisms 
discount and discredit but cannot completely 
invalidate. I am not defending fanaticism, Nor- 
dic or Negro or condoning chauvinism, black or 
white ; nor even calling “stalemate” because the 
same rot can be discovered in both the major- 
ity and the minority baskets. 

I merely want to point out that minority ex- 
pression has its healthy as well as its unhealthy 
growths, and that the same garden of which 
jingo and counter-jingo are the vexatious and 
even dangerous weeds has its wholesome grains 
and vegetables, its precious fruits and flowers. 
Selective cultivation, then, rather than whole- 
sale plowing-under or burning over should be 
the sane order of the day. Transposing back to 
our main theme, which is literary, this would 
mean corrective criticism rather than general 
excommunication, intelligent refereeing instead 
of ex-cathedra outlawing. For there can be 
proletarian jingo as well as bourgeois and capi- 
talist jingo and class jingoism as well as the 
credal and racial varieties. 

As for the Negro cause in literature there is 
a double concern,—we are threatened both by 
the plague of bad art and the blight of false 
jingo. And jingo is more deceptive with the 
gloss of art and more subtly effective with the 
assumed innocence and disinterest of art. By 
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all means let us be on our guard against both. 
Mr. Stolberg was performing a much needed 
critical service, then, in giving a forceful warn- 
ing against any double standard in criticism, 
against any soft tolerance of the fallacies and 
opiates of internal minority chauvinism at the 
very time when we were making a point of the 
exposure and discrediting of majority jingoism. 
it is a matter of keen regret that much of the 
cultural racialism of the “New Negro” move- 
ment was choked in shallow cultural soil by the 
cheap weeds of group flattery, vainglory and 
escapist emotionalism. To that extent it was 
neither sound racialism nor effective and last- 
ing counter-assertion. The first generation of 
these artists, (1917-1934), were primarily han- 
dicapped by having no internal racial support 
for their art, and as the movement became a 
ad the taint of exhibitionism and demagogery 
evitably crept in. They are not to be excused 
entirely for having prostituted their wares and 
their artistic integrity. But a sounder cultural 
racialism would have avoided these pitfalls, 
would have aimed at folk realism and the dis- 
covery of basic human and social denominators 
to be thrown under the numerators of racial 
particularities for a balanced and _factorable 
view of our group life, and in my judgment a 
second generation of Negro writers and artists, 
along with their white collaborators, are well on 
the way toward such a development. Some of 
them are writers like Langston Hughes, Zora 
Hurston, Arna Bontemps, Sterling Brown, whose 
life bridges both generations, while others, like 
Richard Wright, Waters Turpin, Hughes Alli- 
son, Frank Davis belong entirely to the younger 
generation. Their more penetrating, even- 
handed and less-illusioned portrayal of Negro 
life is realizing more deeply the original aims of 
what was too poetically and glibly styled “The 
Negro Renaissance.” Although in self-extenu- 
ation, may I say that as early as 1927 I said :— 
(Ebony and Topaz: “Our Little Renaissance” 
——‘Remember, the Renaissance was followed by 
the Reformation.’ Another quotation,—if I 
may :—‘‘The Negro Renaissance must be an in- 
tegral phase of contemporary American art and 
literature ; more and more we must divorce it in 
our minds from propaganda and politics . . . the 
self-expression of the New Negro, if conditions 
in the South were more conducive to the de- 
velopment of Negro culture without transplant- 
ing, would spring up as just one branch of the 
new literature of the South, and as one addi- 
tional phase of its cultural reawakening.” 

This is just what has happened or is happen- 
ing. Josephine Johnson’s Jordanstown is in the 
strict sense not a novel of Negro life, but a 
novel of the tragedy of labor organization in 
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the sharecropper South; but it is notable for its 
rare and penetrating perception of the basis of 
the race problem and the Negro’s position in 
the small town rural areas and for its daring 
analysis of the integration of Negro and white 
lives. Similarly Theodore Strauss’s Night at 
Hogwallow, which details not only the lynching 
of an innocent Negro by a labor gang of mixed 
southerners and northerners but gives a more 
detailed account of the crowd psychology of the 
mob than I recall having ever read. It is both 
good art and good sociology; all the more 
notable and promising because it is Mr. Strauss’s 
first publication. Mrs. Johnson is a Pulitzer 
Prize veteran which gives weight and occasion- 
ally edge to her laurels. Her sociology, too, is 
indisputable ; she goes as far as balanced realism 
can go, and gives a vital sense of tragedy over 
and above the documentation. Incidentally, it 
is to be noted that most socialistic novels refuse 
to consider themselves defeatist in the tragic 
death of their main characters, as in this case 
of the martyrdom of Adam, the militant labor 
leader. Why should they? Yet why should tra- 
gedy in other contexts invariably raise the hue 
and cry of “defeatism” ? 

Defeatism in art is where the issues are un- 
fairly joined, and where the implications, so- 
cial or psychological, are vicious or mis-repre- 
sentative. Both bad art and poor sociology alike 
can lead to that. In sinister conjunction they 
lead to falsity in a novel like Us Three Women, 
for all its profession of detailed documentation 
of the lives of three Negro women and their 
southern friends. The book is a deceptive sur- 
vival of the old Plantation Tradition, which still 
thrives perniciously and unabashed in Holly- 
wood plots, children’s stories and popular ro- 
mance fiction very generally. However, one is 
meeting it less and less on the level of serious 
realistic writing: Us Three Women being one 
of these exceptions. 

Two novels, one by a white and the other 
by a Negro author, although unevenly matched 
in artistry, go a long way toward proving that 
the return to the plantation need not be trite 
or reactionary. Lyle Saxon’s Children of Stran- 
gers, has some sentimental tourists looking on at 
the crucial scene in Famie’s tragic life, taking 
snap-shots in the assurance that she looks “so 
typical” and that they are the “happiest people 
—not a care in the world.” This after a life- 
time of struggle after her early seduction, her 
ostracism by her proud Creole relatives, her 
vain and pathetic sacrifices for her illegitimate 
son, and the final breach of the law of her 
land-owning clan that spells her final sacrifice. 
Even with the romantic touch and the charm 
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of the old tradition, Saxon sacrifices neither 
truth nor social perspective ; and this novel will 
only seem defeatist to local color tourists on 
the one hand and fanatical proletarians on the 
other. With far less artistic power, George Lee’s 
River George is yet noteworthy. The flaw prob- 
ably lies in the too concocted expansion of the 
legend of River George, so dramatically told in 
the author’s Beale Street, who was just a John 
Henry “bad man” of the slums, into a race- 
defiant protagonist of the oppressed sharecrop- 
pers. So, as other critics have noted, the first 
half or more of the story runs convincingly and 
the second not at all. Arty dialogue and sopho- 
moric interlardings contribute to this; but the 
attempt to over-modernize material out of its 
tradition is risky. But the Negro novelist, though 
he needs criticism, needs to be read. He is defi- 
nitely on his way somewhere. And the average 
Negro should know what is being written about 
him; he needs that analytical dimension in his 
life. Otherwise, his life is the cultural equivalent 
of living in a house without a mirror. 

Part of the Negro novelist’s dilemma is his 
obviously divided public. Few have the courage 
to write straight across the stereotypes of the 
whites and the hyper-sensitive susceptibilities of 
the blacks. And yet in no other way can great 
writing or a great master emerge. As good an 
author as Arna Bontemps, for example, writing 
belligerent and heroic Black Thunder (Macmil- 
lan—1936),—which by the way was inadvert- 
ently and regrettably omitted from our 1936 
list, this year writes a children’s story which 
barely escapes from the melon-patch stereotypes. 
Wistful here and there, in a revamped setting of 
three little black southern adventurers in Har- 
lem, there is still an unfortunate reversion to 
type even after all allowances are made for the 
unrealistic tradition of the child story. Whereas 
Black Thunder was historical fiction of con- 
siderable power and decided promise. Even 
though a highly fictionalized version of an his- 
toric slave insurrection, it documented Negro 
character and motivation in unconventional 
and all but convention-breaking ways. 

And now, Zora Hurston and her magical 
title: Their Eyes Were Watching God. Janie’s 
story should not be re-told; it must be read. 
But as always thus far with this talented writer, 
setting and surprising flashes of contemporary 
folk lore are the main point. Her gift for poetic 
phrase, for rare dialect and folk humor keep 
her flashing on the surface of her community 
and her characters and from diving down deep 
either to the inner psychology of characteriza- 
tion or to sharp analysis of the social back- 
ground. It is folklore fiction at its best, which 
we gratefully accept as an overdue replacement 


for so much faulty local color fiction about 
Negroes. But when will the Negro novelist of 
maturity who knows how to tell a story con- 
vincingly,—which is Miss Hurston’s cradle-gift, 
come to grips with motive fiction and social 
document fiction? Progressive southern fiction 
has already banished the legend of these enter- 
taining psuedo-primitives whom the reading 
public still loves to laugh with, weep over and 
envy. Having gotten rid of condescension, let 
us now get over over-simplification ! 

Just this Waters Turpin attempts in These 
Low Grounds,—and for a first novel more than 
half succeeds in accomplishing. A saga sweep 
of four generations of a family is daring for a 
fledgling writer, but the attempt is significant, 
not merely in breadth of canvas but in the con- 
ception that the Negro social tragedy is accu- 
mulative and the fight with the environment, 
dramatic or melodramatic for the individual is 
heroic and epical for the race. So from pre-Civil 
War Virginia to Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
York and the contemporary Eastern Shore 
Maryland of the Salisbury lynching (Shrews- 
bury is the fictional name of the town), Turpin 
doggedly carries his story and the succession of 
parents, children and grandchildren. The mod- 
ern scene, especially rural Maryland, is well 
painted, and the futility of the odds of preju- 
dice dramatically shown. It is in the dating of 
the generations—a task for a scholarly writer 
of historical fiction, and the characterization of 
his central figures that one finds it necessary to 
speak of the high promise rather than the fin- 
ished attainment of this book. As it should be, 
it is a moving tale of courageous matriarchy, 
closer to Heywood’s Mamba’s Daughters than 
anything else in the fiction of Negro life unless 
still further back we recall, as we oftener should, 
Clement Wood’s Nigger. 

In American Stuff, under the editorship of 
Henry Alsberg, the Federal Writers Project pre- 
sents its cross-section miscellany, with a reason- 
ably representative participation of Negro writ- 
ers and poets. Of the prose, Richard Wright’s 
thumb-nail sketches of prejudice,—The Ethics 
of Living fim Crow, is by far the most power- 
ful and thought-provoking. However, one is left 
wondering whether cold steel rather than hot 
steel would not have been better as an etching 
tool; but it is encouraging to see Negro writers 
turning to irony on their way to the maturer 
mastery of satire. Incidentally, gleams of the 
latter are in Sterling Brown’s poetic contribution 
to this volume,—All Are Gay. To me the grow- 
ing significance of Richard Wright still pivots 
on his last year’s performance of 1936 in “The 
New Caravan,”—Big Boy Leaves Home, the 
second serious omission of my last year’s chro- 
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nicle. It must be mentioned even after this delay 
because it is the strongest note yet struck by 
one of our own writers in the staccato protest 
realism of the rising school of ‘proletarian fic- 
tion’. There is a legend that the spring really 
begins in some surprising after-midnight March 
clash of lightning and thunder. To my ears and 
with reference to the new generation note, Big 
Boy Leaves Home sounds like an opener simi- 
larly significant to Jean Toomer’s startling and 
prophetic Cane. Lusty crude realism though it 
is, it has its salty peasant tang and poetic glint, 
two things that one likes to think necessary for 
Negro folk portraiture rather than drab, repor- 
torial realism, no matter how often tried. 

Poetry proper still lags, as indeed for the last 
four years. A creditable anthology of Negro 
poets for popular use has come from the New- 
ark, New Jersey, WPA project and a slender 
volume of original verse has been printed in 
New Orleans under the guidance of Marcus B. 
Christian, himself a rising poet of some distinc- 
tion. His Southern Sharecropper in July Oppor- 
tunity excels anything in this small volume, 
however. Frank Davis's J Am The American 
Negro becomes thus the outstanding verse effort 
of the year. Yet the book has too many echoes 
of the author’s first volume and overworks its 
mechanism of rhapsodic apostrophes flung out 
in flamboyant Whitmanesque prose poetry. The 
mannerism dulls the edge of his social protest 
and again suggests hot untempered steel. Alone 
it would be notable, but it is not a crescendo 
in the light of the achievement and promise 
of the author’s initial volume. In occasional pub- 
lication there is also another Chicagoan poet, 
Robert Davis, with much the same ideology, 
but a more restrained style. Indeed until the 
recent publication of the New Challenge under 
the sponsorship of a New York group, it began 
to look as though the center of the literary 
scene was shifting from Harlem out to the Mid- 
West, and even with that promising recovery, 
Harlem must still look to its literary laurels. 

In the Bronze Booklet series, Sterling Brown 
has outlined in carefully documented sequence 
and penetrating interpretation the course of the 
Negro theme in American poetry and drama in 
Negro Poetry and Drama and of the Negro 
theme in American fiction in The Negro in 
American Fiction. It is not too much to say 
that this is a greatly needed critical service, es- 
pecially since the dimension of social interpre- 
tation has been brilliantly stressed. On the con- 
trary, in The Negro Genius, Professor Braw- 
ley, enlarging and bringing up to date his The 
Negro in Literature and Art, has stuck to his 
previous method of mere chronicle narrative 
with trite praise and blame evaluations. Apart 
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from the lack of social interpretation, this is not 
analytical criticism of the kind it models itself 
after,—Arnold, Lowell and Gates. But more 
of that later. Concluding our belles-lettres, 
Rosamond Johnson has a creditable anthology 
of Negro folk-song, in which he has achieved 
considerable perspective and corrected in a 
simpler style of arrangement the over-ornate 
style of arrangement that somewhat marred his 
volumes on the Spirituals. 

Proportionately, it seems, as poetry has with- 
ered away, biography has waxed strong, follow- 
ing a dominant trend in contemporary letters. 
Negro biography is a province of potential im- 
portance; if ever the anomalies of the race 
problem are caught between the cross-fire of 
close grained fiction and well-defined biography, 
we shall at last know something about its in- 
triguing dilemmas and paradoxes. But Negro 
biography has yet to grow up either to the 
grand manner or the expertness of contempo- 
rary biography and autobiography. The single 
figure in the grand manner is a figure of purely 
historical interest and only sentimentally con- 
nected,—Pushkin. The extent to which his 
mixed ancestry influenced either his career or 
his personality are highly debatable; he was 
Russian among the Russians, and stands clear- 
ly only as a striking example of cultural assi- 
milation and the timeless and spaceless univer- 
sality of first-water genius, over and above cul- 
tural and national traits. But while I would 
not loud pedal Pushkin’s ancestry, I also see 
no point in ignoring it, and some point in giv- 
ing it a sustained pedal for a bar or so for the 
color-deaf ears of the prejudiced. 

Coming nearer to our time and locality, the 
other biographies stack up interestingly, but to 
no Alpine heights. Curiously in contrast, Mc- 
Kay’s autobiography exploits a_ personality 
while Angelo Herndon’s exploits a cause. Bal- 
anced biography can come from neither over- 
emphasis. Yet an important chapter of the 
younger generation Negro life has been docu- 
mented and oddly enough both trails lead to 
Moscow, one in terms of cosmopolitan vaga- 
bondage and the pursuit of experience for ex- 
perience’s sake, the other in the hard rut of 
labor struggle and the proletarian movement 
in the deep South. The clash of individualism 
and collectivism, of aestheticism versus reform, 
of the contemporary dilemmas of race and class 
could not be better illustrated if these books 
had been pre-arranged and their respective au- 
thors’ lives accordingly. Because of its live issues 
and heroic attitude Let Me Live has no apolo- 
gies to offer even in juxtaposition with the 
clever style and picaresque charm of A Long 
Way From Home. 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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“No Friendly Voice’ » » » » » 


@ By HORACE R. CAYTON 


(Continued from the December Issue) 

The article went on to state that two members 
of the University’s Business Office, Lyndon R. 
Lesch, assistant treasurer of the University, and 
Nathan C. Plimpton, University comptroller, 
were members of the Woodlawn Property Own- 
ers’ League, and that the University contributed 
funds to the Woodlawn Property Owners 
League through the Sixty-third Street Business 
Men’s Association. At this writing these charges 
have not been denied by the University. 

It is reported that the University of Chicago 
does not own any land within the covenant 
area, and it is believed by many residents of 
the community that their purpose in helping to 
finance these restrictions was to establish a “buf- 
fer state” between the Negro community and 
the Hyde Park District where they had heavy 
property holdings. It is further believed by 
persons familiar with the situation that the Busi- 
ness Office of the University realized that this 
section of Woodlawn would undoubtedly “go 
colored.” Their real purpose then, was not only 
to use the West Woodlawn area as a temporary 
“buffer,” but more important, to obtain a legal 
precedent which could be used in the mainte- 
nance of covenants east of Cottage Grove. 

Feeling against the University has become 
extremely tense. Negroes had been conscious 
of the general policy of the University toward 
them when a few years back it had instituted a 
policy of refusing to serve colored people at 
Billings Hospital. Even before the exposé of the 
Peoples Press, it was widely known among a 
small circle that the University was interested in 
“keeping the West Woodlawn area white.” The 
Chicago Defender stated in an editorial on Feb- 
ruary 3rd: 

Here in Chicago this ugly, unholy covenant has raised 
its head. A little group of whites, financed and led, 
so it is reported, by representatives of the great Univer- 
sity of Chicago are seeking to perpetuate a little island 
of whites surrounded almost entirely by a Race Com- 
munity . . . Decent, respectable, law-abiding citizens if 
they are black, may not abide there. Any gangster, mur- 
derer, thief, whore, pickpocket, or law-breaker may pur- 


chase and live in this restricted area if he or she is 
white ... 


On September 4th, the Chicago Defender 
warned those who wished to enforce this segre- 
gation that the community “will fight any such 
program from whatever quarters it may origi- 
nate, and however it may be labelled.” Later in 
the month the paper charged the University di- 
rectly for its contribution to the demoralization 
of the area: 
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This is a continuation of "Negroes Live in 
Chicago," a study of Negro Housing and the 
role being played by the University of Chicago 
in neighborhood exclusion. 


The University of Chicago should be brought to task 
and its role as humanitarian should be balanced against 
its vicious attack on the rights of American citizens. Its 
contribution to science, art and literature should be set 
against its contribution to the increase of crime, misery, 
and the demoralization of a people. Since the president 
of the University has not seen fit to clarify his position 
on the matter, we presume that he is a party to this 
damnable scheme. 

For another month the University authori- 
ties refused to respond in any way to the 
charges which were being brought against them. 
However, President Hutchins finally yielded to 
the insistent pressure and issued a public state- 
ment which was published in the November 6 
issue of the Chicago Defender. Mr. Hutchins 
justified the University’s position in view of 
the fact that (1) the University was obliged to 
keep up the communities which surround its 
plant and that to that end it had to cooperate 
with neighborhood associations but did not 
form their policies and (2) some of these asso- 
ciations support restrictive covenants and the 
University, as a member of these associations, 
was therefore obliged to support their program. 
The covenants were given absolute approval 
in the following words: 

However unsatisfactory they may be, they are thought 
to be the only means at present available by which the 
members of the association (neighborhood associations) 
can stabilize the conditions under which they desire to 
live. 

Members of the community found Mr. 
Hutchin’s statement wholly unsatisfactory and 
it was characterized in the next issue of the 
Defender as “evasive, cowardly, and utterly un- 
worthy of a great lawyer and the president of 
the University of Chicago.” The article at- 
tacked the president’s statement on a number 
of points as the following excerpt indicates : 

“The University, if it is to perform its obligation . . . 
must endeavor to stabilize its neighborhoods as an area 
in which its students and faculty will be content to 
live. . . . It takes satisfaction in doing these things as a 


good neighbor but it does not attempt to dictate local 
policies as a condition of its support.” 

First, we would like to ask why it is necessary for 
the University to come over in the West Woodlawn 
area (60th and 63rd Streets, South Park to Cottage 
Grove) to make a community in which its students can 
live. The percentage of students who live there is 
negligible. Second, the assumption is that for a com- 
munity to be stable no Negroes can live in or around 
it. Third, Mr. Hutchins states that the University does 


not dictate local policies as a condition of support. 
Why, then, is the restrictive covenants agreement in 
the West Woodlawn area commonly known as “the 
\'niversity of Chicago Agreement to keep Negroes out?” 
further, if the University of Chicago is the most im- 
portant contributor to these associations it is obvious 


that they can and do dominate their policies. 


The fact that the University belongs to an association 
does not mean that it has to stay in that association if 
it engages in activities which are undemocratic and will 
lead to serious and unfortunate social consequences. The 
Woodlawn Property Owners’ Association declared in 
open court that its primary purpose was to “keep 
Negroes out of the area.” Does Mr. Hutchins believe 
that the University should join in and work for that 
type of objective? This ignores for the moment the 
fact that the University supports and to a large extent 
dictates the policies of these organizations and has often 
been responsible for their formation. The business 
office of the University pays the salary of a person who 
works constantly organizing and directing these asso- 
ciations. 

For a time it was hoped in the community 
that the above represented only the attitude of 
President Hutchins and that an appeal could 
be made to the Board of Trustees who might 
rescind the entire covenant campaign. Any 
hope in this direction was dashed however when 
Mr. Hutchins addressed a letter to the Ameri- 
can Student Union, which had challenged the 
University policy, stating : 

“I am authorized by the Special Committee on Com- 
munity Interests of the Board of Trustees to say that it 
endorses my letter of October 29 to the Chicago De- 
fender and that it has nothing to add to it.” 

Members of the Trustees committee were 
William Scott Bond, chairman, Edward L. 
Ryerson, Jr., Charles F. Axelson, Thomas E. 
Donnelly, and James H. Douglas, Jr. With this 
final statement it became obvious to even the 
most skeptical persons that the University had 
no intention of in any way altering its cam- 
paign to keep Negroes east of Cottage Grove 
and out of the West Woodlawn area. 

Not only was the Negro community resentful 
of the attempt to shut off the expansion, but 
they also feared that attempts might be made to 
further compress the area in which Negroes are 
at present living. Many believe that real estate 
interests hope to force all Negroes from the lake 
front and west of South Parkway so that there 
can be a South Side real estate development 
which would house many white persons who 
work in the loop district. This plan would in- 
volve landscaping the outer drive in order to 
hide the tracks of the Illinois Central Railroad 
and thus encourage the development of a mid- 
dle class residential area. The community 
finds evidence that this plan is receiving some 
serious consideration in view of the fact that 
numerous Negroes on South Parkway who 
have wished to purchase the homes they live 
in have been refused. Real estate operators 
have in some of these instances declared 
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that the property is not for sale to Negroes and 
should be occupied by white workers from the 
loop district. 

Members of the community feel that the Fed- 
eral Housing project which was to be located 
between 37th and 39th, South Parkway to 
Cottage Grove, was defeated by these same real 
estate interests. Basis for this belief was per- 
haps to be found in the statement made by Ches- 
ter A. Inman, chairman of the P.W.A. housing 
division, and his assistant, Bryant W. A. Ham- 
mond, who charged that property owners, law- 
yers and organized real estate interests had 
blocked the efforts of “the federal government 
to start work on the new homes for 7,500 fam- 
ilies.” The Chicago Defender stated: 

When first news of the government’s intention to 
spend $7,000,000 reached the white residents of Ken- 
wood, Drexel Park, and other districts adjacent to the 
race community on the near South Side, a panic was 
almost created. Protest meetings were organized. Com- 
mittees were formed to go to Washington to intercede 


with federal authorities in an effort to get the govern- 
ment to abandon the project designed to benefit black 


people. 

Resistance to the project developed from the 
fact that the “interests” believed that the project 
if built would anchor the Negro population in 
that area so firmly that they could not be dis- 
placed, and from that base they might even 
migrate southward on the east side of Cottage 


Grove Avenue. 
* * 


The remedies for the housing situation which 
have been suggested fall under three general 
heads: first, there is the suggestion for rehabili- 
tation of neighborhoods in which Negroes at the 
present live ; second, federal housing ; third, the 
expansion of the present boundaries of the com- 
munity. Rehabilitation undoubtedly could be 
effective in improving and saving some of the 
communities which are now fastly deteriorating. 
The programs for rehabilitation, such as that of 
the United Charities, and some private indi- 
viduals, have been indeed praiseworthy. How- 
ever, it should be realized that a program of re- 
habilitation which is not accompanied by the 
obtaining of additional housing facilities, can do 
nothing but intensify the present problem. 
There are many instances of five or six families 
living in a seven-room apartment. To rebuild 
these large flats into two apartments, which 
would meet minimum standards, would force 
out the other three or four families. Thus, if 
a program such as this were pushed forward at 
the present it would mean a substantial reduc- 
tion in the available housing units. Although 
the program would operate to raise the mini- 
mum standards of housing for those who were 
fortunate enough to obtain them, the effect, if 
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unaccompanied by a program to obtain more 
facilities, would be disastrous. 


Federal housing, on the other hand, can not 
be hoped for in sufficient quantity to materially 
relieve the situation. Here again the housing 
standards would be improved for a small portion 
of the population but there is no hope for fed- 
eral housing on a scale which would cope with 
the actual need. It should also be remembered 
that even if money for federal housing were 
available in sufficient quantity to meet the needs 
of the community, it would take from three to 
four years to construct the building, while the 
relief is needed immediately. 


This leaves but one alternative and that is the 
expansion of the community so that it will in- 
clude areas in which there are existing facilities. 
This obvious solution is, of course, blocked, as 
has been stated above, by the restrictive cove- 
nants. Expansion of even a limited nature 
would relieve the immediate pressure until plans 
could be developed for a long range housing 
plan for the entire community which would 
consist of both the addition of new structures 
as well as an intensive rehabilitation program. 


The community is becoming very restive 
under the present conditions. Negroes have been 
extremely passive in situations where most other 
groups would have been resentful and would 
have made their discontent articulate. The 
situation, however, is becoming so severe that 
if nothing is done to relieve it there is little 
doubt that some members of the community 
will resort to direct action. Persons who cannot 
find any living quarters although they are able 
to pay for them, and, at the same time, see va- 
cant houses directly across the street, may even- 
tually occupy such places, legally or illegally. 
In her recent book on The Tenements of Chi- 
cago, Edith Abbott stated : 


In the face of continued manifestations of race preju- 
dice, the Negro has come to acquiesce silently as various 
civil rights are withheld from him in the old “free North” 
which was once the Mecca of his race. He rarely pro- 
tests, for example, when he is refused entertainment at 
a restaurant or hotel, or when he is virtually excluded 
from places of public entertainment, public places 
of recreation, and even the better shopping centers. 
There are three points, however, on which he cannot 
yield, even “to keep the peace.” He must claim a fair 


chance to find work for a living wage, good schools for 
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his children and a decent home for his family in a re- 
spectable neighborhood and at a reasonable rental. 


The possibilities for friction, and indeed, riot, 
are certainly present. It is most disturbing to 
find that no persons in the Municipal govern- 
ment are willing to face the implications of this 
problem, nor any group of citizens in the city at 
large, and take steps to relieve the situation. 
Recently, a group of Negro citizens appeared 
before the Chicago Housing Authority and were 
informed by that body that, although they real- 
ized that a crisis existed, they felt that they were 
not authorized to speak about it. Nowhere have 
members of the Negro community been able to 
find any group of reliable citizens who wish to 
take cognizance and attempt to work out a plan 
for relief. It is lamentable that when social ob- 
servers see the development of a situation which 
must inevitably lead to conflict they are unwill- 
ing to do any constructive work to avoid such a 
possibility. There may be a repetition of 1920 
when conditions were allowed to develop until 
a riot occurred. Incidentally, one of the find- 
ings of the Race Relations Committee in 1920 
was the following : 


Better Negro Housing Without Segregation 


Our inquiry has shown that insufficiency in amount 
and quality of housing is an all-important factor in Chi- 
cago’s race problem ; there must be more and better hous- 
ing to accommodate the great increase in Negro popu- 
lation which was at the rate of 148 per cent from 1910 
to 1920. This situation will be made worse by methods 
tending toward forcible segregation or exclusion of 
Negroes, such as the circulation of threatening statements 
and propaganda by organizations or the lawless and peril- 
ous bombing of houses occupied by Negroes or by whites 
suspected of encouraging Negro residence in the district. 


During the past few months numerous com- 
mittees have been formed in the community to 
study and deal with the housing crisis. At the 
present time there is an attempt being made to 
bring all of these committees and groups to- 
gether to form one large and powerful pressure 
group. The housing issue undoubtedly will be 
one of the important campaign issues which all 
politicians will have to face in the coming elec- 
tion. The rising wave of public opinion in the 
community indicates that if some steps are not 
taken to relieve the misery and suffering which 
they are causing the University and the real 
estate operators of the city will find that they 
are, as the campus magazine stated, playing 
with “Black Dynamite.” 
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@ By JOHN CASWELL SMITH, JR. 


CAN remember her now as I first saw her 
I standing there in the court-room. She was 

a strangely vivid sort of a creature, with 
flaming red hair and tawny-blue eyes. She 
had a red full-lipped mouth that was almost 
inviting except that lurking around the edges 
you were constantly aware of a repellent sneer. 
She was the kind of looking woman that drives 
men either to great heights or to great tragedy. 
Even on that morning that marked the begin- 
ning of her trial, in spite of the visible scorn in 
her expression, there was something in her that 
would make a man,—any man, mind you,—do 
things that, . . . oh well. 

The main point is that when I looked at her, 
without knowing who she was, something passed 
over me that was like a wave of homesickness. 
That’s as nearly as I can describe it for all I 
can remember now is a series of pictures that 
the sight of her brought into my mind’s eye. 
The real reason for this recollection was, of 
course, the fact that we were both from the 
same small town. I know all of that now that 
I am able to rebuild the whole scene calmly. 
It is easy to analyze one’s feelings after the ex- 
perience has passed; after your heart stops 
pounding and your eyes begin to see the things 
they’re really looking at. But for now it is en- 
ough to say that we had once been neighbors 
back in the days when both our families had 
lived down by the gas works; and the whole 
of our little worlds extended to what we thought 
were the great stores on Main Street, and the 
railroad tracks where trains roared by us in the 
summer as we stood on the sandy hill near our 
homes and watched them go by. Connie and 
I were great pals in those days when it didn’t 
matter so much that I was a brown little Negro 
boy and she a red-headed little Irish-American. 

We used to have long serious conversations 
when we were too tired to romp, and we'd 
spend hour afier hour talking about all sorts 
of amazing things. When we were only seven 
we were very certain about life and we used 
to spend a great deal of time telling each other 
about the grand, miraculously impossible peo- 
ple we were going to be whenever that won- 
derfully far-off day should arrive and we 
should be grown up. 

It was all of these things that were passing 
over me and sending vague, formless pictures 
into my mind as I looked at her, half-snarling 
it seemed, in the court-room. 


A vivid portrayal of a situation not uncommon 
in American life by a young writer who is a 
Fellow of the National Urban League. 


Those childhood days were something that 
was sort of glamorous as I think of them now. 
They hold special days of pain for me as I go 
over them in memory-travel. We were the only 
Negroes in the neighborhood and every once 
in awhile something would come up to make a 
little temporary trouble but most of the time 
it was all right. I remember my mother’s face 
the first time one of the children called me 
“nigger.” Not anger. Not the cold, bewildered 
fear that I felt surging through me, but an ex- 
pression on her face that seemed to say, “It’s 
happened. I knew it would; but somehow I 
hoped it wouldn't.” 

Still, they were grand, picturesquely remem- 
berable days because my childhood is fastened 
up in them and, save for a few nightmarish 
scenes, I would not have them be different in 
any respect. I remember that we were all very 
poor but I do not recall it importantly. More 
vividly I remember how cold it was in winter 
and how each neighbor would help the other 
in shovelling paths through the snow when the 
heavy storms came, and how we children used 
to slide down the hill near the railroad tracks 
on home-made toboggans and barrel-stave skis 
until we were numb with the cold. And at night 
we would go from house to house to roast chest- 
nuts and to pop corn over kitchen stoves or 
listen in wide-eyed credulity to the reminiscent 
yarns of the older folk as they sat around fire- 
places when the snow would make us almost 
shut off from the rest of the town. 


Then there were summer nights when young 
fellows used to take their girls buggy-riding and 
we children would whoop embarrassing things 
at them until they were out of sight; evenings 
when the sun would go down gloriously red and 
purple, and the moon would slip silently into 
the sky like a great orange disk that looked as 
though any moment it would drip big gobs of 
honey. And there were the Saturday nights 
when Connie’s father would get his “saucer- 
full,” as he called it, and come home puffing 
like an engine and singing the ribaldry of the 
corner saloon at the top of his wheezing lungs. 


Once arrived at home, however, his joviality 
soon wore down to moroseness and there would 
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be terrible times which we all thought very ex- 
citing when he’d beat Mrs. Corbin and break up 
all the dishes in the house; and all the children 
would run out into the street and wait for sleep 
to overcome him. Sometimes he’d get wound 
up on his special hates and he’d curse the whole 
neighborhood from the first house in the block 
down to his own last tenement. We lived next 
door and he would usually wind up his tirade 
with his choicest blackguarding about having 
to live next to the “likes o’ them goddam 
‘niggers’.” 

It was always pretty quiet in our house when 
he’d start such ravings and my mother’s cop- 
per-colored face would look like molten metal 
but she never said anything. Only you’d know 
she was suffering by the tight way she'd look 
at my father; and it was awful the helpless 
kind of way he’d look back at her and you'd 
know it hurt him pretty badly, too, by the way 
his shoulders would slump as he’d get up and 
go out of the house when he couldn’t stand it 
any longer. Mother used to treat me a little 
more tenderly most Saturday nights because it 
was nearly always Saturday when old man 
Corbin would run wild like that. She’d pack 
me off to bed early and give me an extra kiss 
as she tucked me in after my bath. And then 
she’d sit by my bed upstairs where she couldn’t 
hear quite so well. Sometimes she would read 
quiet, pretty stories or long sad poems to me, 
but most always the light would be out and I 
could hear her troubled, catchy breathing and 
after awhile she’d wipe her eyes with the bot- 
tom of her apron and stand by my bed looking 
at me and not saying anything, thinking I was 
asleep. And then she’d tip quietly downstairs 
and Id hear her ironing a shirt for me to go 
to church in the next day. 

The next day was always Sunday and we 
would have family prayer just before break+ast, 
mother, father and [; and when it was 
mother’s turn to pray she’d always pray for old 
man Corbin and ask God to forgive him for all 
his weaknesses. She’d pray for Mrs. Corbin, 
too, and ask for strength for her in her troubles. 
It’s funny to me now to remember that I al- 
ways used to get stuck on the word “tribula- 
tion” when my mother prayed. I didn’t know 
until years after what it meant, but right then 
I knew it meant something not quite good, be- 
cause she never used it unless she was praying 
for Mrs. Corbin. After prayers we'd have break- 
fast and go to church. 

The Corbins were the only family on the 
street that didn’t go to church regularly. Old 
man Corbin didn’t go to church and he would- 
n’t let Mrs. Corbin go to the Catholic church 
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because he hated Catholics; and Mrs. Corbi: 
wasn’t used to the Protestant churches. Some 
times the Catholic priest would come down t 
talk to Connie’s mother. Her name had beer 
Flaherty before she married Fathe: 
O’Keefe was always trying to help her and t 
get her to send the children to early Mass, but 
somehow it never worked. But Father O'Keefe 
would keep coming and it always seemed to 
me that his kindly ascetic face would make our 
street a little quieter and a little better for a 
few hours after he'd left it. 

Well, all that’s beside the point perhaps. 
Here I was in New York, many years and 
many miles away from all those days of my 
past life in a small New England town. When 
I first saw Connie in New York I was working 
in a colored lawyer’s office and studying for the 
bar examinations that were to come in a few 
months. I spent a great deal of time during 
those weeks in the various courts getting some 
first hand knowledge on the details of court 
procedures. Of course a murder case was rather 
unusual for our firm because when colored peo- 
ple get into serious trouble like a murder they 
usually give their cases to white lawyers, be- 
cause they seem to think that white lawyers are 
best for the most difficult things. One must 
admit, I suppose, that at least a white lawyer 
doesn’t have to work against prejudice and be- 
sides that he is likely to have more in the 
way of political “pull.” And that helps. 

As it was, our firm was handling Connie’s 
case and that may seem strange to you until 
I tell you that she didn’t have any money. 
So the court appointed our Mr. Berry to de- 
fend her. That happens quite often especially 
when the defendant doesn’t have much of a 
defense. Connie didn’t have any kind of a de- 
fense to hold her case together and a white 
lawyer might have his reputation ruined if he 
should handle a case that was “sewed up” for 
the State; and besides that there’s always a fair 
fee for the job and few lawyers except the big 
ones could afford to ignore a chance to make 
money so that in the final analysis such cases 
were looked upon as favors whether there was 
much chance of winning or not. 

Connie had come to New York by a much 
different route than mine. From gas-house and 
drunken father, to reform school, a woolen mill 
near Boston, a hasty marriage in Providence 
and murder in the Bowery. When she first came 
to my notice as a mere case on a sheet of paper 
in our office I didn’t know who it was in spite 
of the fact that I had done some work on her 
case—little details like checking the times and 
places that various people had said they had 
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been at the time of the killing. But I never saw 
any of her personal history. She was listed at 
the Tombs as Constance Parelli, charged with 
the murder of her husband, Antonio Parelli; 
and so when I came to the trial I was expect- 
ing to see a dark-haired, Latin type. In fact, 
it wasn’t until that last day in court that I 
became vaguely aware that I had seen that 
shock of red hair, the sensuous nose, those ful- 
some, capricious lips somewhere before. It was 
not until they began to question her about 
where she was born and who her people were 
that the truth descended on me like an ava- 
lanche of jagged memories. I suppose that if I 
had known what was coming I should have left 
the spot immediately, but I didn’t know and I 
suddenly began to be hard at work putting 
various memory patterns together so definitely 
and so minutely that for a moment or two I 
completely forgot about my surroundings. 

I think that of all the strange things that 
happen to one, the strangest is the way those 
forgotten incidents of the past can well up out 
of the subconscious seas of the mind to pre- 
sent you with mental images you n¢ver ex- 
pected to see again. These are always things 
you'd never think of but for some trivial some- 
thing that reminds you and up they come to 
the surface of conscious thought, bobbing inte 
sight like so many corks that have been sud- 
denly released from under water. Sometimes 
it’s only the sight of a blue dress like the shade 
of one your mother wore; sometimes it is an 
odor and it will remind you of the smell of the 
kitchen on wash-day; and often it is only the 
inflection of a voice, a manner of carrying the 
head, or a certain kind of a gait. All very 
trivial things to be sure, but they can bring up 
out of nowhere it seems, pictures of your child- 
hood and far-away events that you thought 
were long ago erased from memory by import- 
ant adult thoughts. You never speak of these 
things when they are happening; people would 
think you were a little crazy although they do 
the same things themselves. And so it was with 
me. 

When the realization began to dawn on me 
that this was Connie, my old friend, my child- 
hood sweetheart, I didn’t think of the things 
you might expect; not about her father, or the 
priest, or her defeated-looking mother or my 
own mother. None of those things. The picture 
which threw itself on my dream-screen was that 
of a dump-truck, the horse-drawn kind, that 
stood in a row with half a dozen others under 
a shed near the gas-works on our street. There, 
in the moving photograph of real life, was the 
identical wagon in which we were hiding to- 
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gether, Connie and I, while Tommy Murphy 
searched for us. It was dusk and a very import- 
ant game of hide-and-seek was in progress. Our 
excited little bodies were huddled closely to- 
gether in intense anticipation,—either of dis- 
covery or the chance to run to the goal. 

Suddenly it was still. So still that even 
through my memories I could remotely hear 
the excited thump-thump-thump of my heart. 
Connie’s face was close to mine and I could feel 
my face and ears becoming very hot. We 
moved our heads clover together and as our 
adolescently inexpert mouths met each other, 
something hot froze us and turned our little 
bodies into trembling masses of awed, fright- 
ened flesh. Then, in a flash we were yanked 
apart by a kind of fear that to this day I can 
only explain as the awestricken fear of the 
Unknown. This new, this strange and ecstatic 
sensation we thought, must in some way be 
wrong. 

Time began to move forward again and the 
game was resumed. We never spoke of this to 
each other. I suppose we didn’t know what to 
talk about. It was more indefinite, less under- 
standable than when we had tried to talk about 
God and death and babies together years be- 
fore. The game of hide-and-seek came to an 
end when it was very dark and most of us went 
to answer the strident, wash-tub-weary voices 
that called us to bed. I didn’t know what had 
happened to me and it almost seemed I had 
nothing to remember except that I did re- 
member, and for hours that night I lay awake 
wondering what was going on inside of me and 
feeling that something was wrong with me that 
these queer, new sensations could make my 
body something that was suddenly a Thing 
with form and will and desires. A new, im- 
portant thing; and a mystery. 

I don’t know why, but we seemed to grow 
up all at once from that time on and nothing 
like that ever happened again, and it was only 
on rare occasions that we played any kind of 
games with the younger children. Before the 
following summer was over my father moved 
us away, and we went to live in the basement 
in the home of a very wealthy white family, 
where my father had got a new job as chauf- 
feur and where my mother was the cook. I was 
sorry to leave the street and the town but my 
mother was glad and said we wouldn’t have to 
“put up with ‘white trash’” any longer; and 
that maybe she and father could save up en- 
ough money by not having to keep our own 
house so that I could go to college. And that’s 
the way it finally was. 

But when the picture flashed in and out of 
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my mind, there stood Connie charged with 
murder. It was then as though I was seeing 
her for the first time that day for now I was 
beginning to know her. I wanted to rush for- 
ward and grasp her hand. I wanted to be her 
neighbor again and help her. I was so tense 
in my body that I imagined the whole crowd 
in the court-room must be looking at me and 
I turned in my seat at the front of the court 
to look around but nobody was noticing me. 
They were looking at Connie and she was star- 
ing back at them with the brazen, threatening 
eyes of a caged tiger; contemptuous of their 
safety and their curiosity-mad faces. That was 
the real, the defiant Connie. Win or lose she’d 
take it in her stride and never stop fighting ; 
and it came to me then that we used to call her 
“Tom-boy” in our street. 

For some reason I wanted her to know that 
I was there; that somebody knew and under- 
stood. I must have been not quite myself for I 
stood up, or started to stand, to see if she'd 
recognize me as she came back to the table 
after cross-examination. I was half-way up as 
she walked away from the stand. Her lips were 
moving and she was mumbling something to 
herself ; something that made her mouth curl 
into a snarl that showed her teeth on one side. 
All I heard was one word as I watched her 
lips form it; the single biting flame, “nigger” ! 

. . and in a flash I saw the front door of 
Connie’s house on our old street. I saw myself, 
a boy of fourteen star.ding in front of that door 
on St. Valentine’s Eve holding a be-ribboned 
parcel in my hand. I saw the door open and a 
glad-looking face appear. Red, tempting lips; 
flashing, mocking eyes and a wild crop of flam- 
ing hair. Then * saw that smile sour itself into 
a disdainful, leering sneer as my parcel was 
extended to her; an ominous flash of teeth, the 
hate-laden hiss of “nigger” again and then the 
door slammed in my face . . . and when I saw 
Connie in the next split second she was about 
to flounce into her seat at counsel’s table. I 
froze for just a moment and then sat down im- 
potently and felt my whole body becoming 
moist with a sudden perspiration. 


It was only then that realization came to m: 
and I saw the vastness of the gulf between us 
And I saw why it was that absolute recognition 
had come so slowly and so reluctantly to my 
mind. Nature, I suppose, has a certain method 
in her Great Plan. A way of protecting against 
pain even in these idea-sensations. But when 
she’s pushed to the last notch; when we search 
deeply to find the complete truth; when we ask 
for all we get every bit of it straight and with- 
out compromise. Not five minutes had passed 
since I had come into court, but I felt I had 
aged during that short time. I tried to com- 
pose myself and to tell myself that this was 
nothing ; that there were things for me to learn 
by listening to a murder trial, but it was no 
good, I had to come out. 

I leaned over and whispered some unneces- 
sary excuse to one of my office colleagues and 
edged out of my seat and fled to the busy 
casualness of the city streets. As I walked along 
in a sort of studied aimlessness, I remember 
avoiding the faces of people, particularly those 
of women. I seemed to feel that if I looked at 
them I should see something else to make a 
moving-picture tragedy come dancing into my 
mind. I remember a sudden, overwhelming de- 
sire for the warmth of Harlem, and when I at 
last emerged from a subway uptown I was 
happy to find myself surrounded by the secur- 
ity of black and brown and yellow faces and 
moments later I found myself burning out a 
queer lump in my throat with a glass of strong 
whiskey. 

Even now, in spite of a sort of veneer that 
comes with years of rapid, busy living; even 
though that simple incident has passed many, 
many miles down the corridor of time, I never 
change a fuse in my cellar but that I see iron 
bars with a black-hooded head pressed against 
them . . . and I wonder to myself on these occa- 
sions whether I actually heard her say it, or 
only remembered her saying it; and I wonder 
whether I should have spoken to Connie that 
day in court. 
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rate in its short career. It has made 

probably no more epoch-making an- 
nouncement however than the one on July 13 
that it planned to organize workers in govern- 
mental departments. This means going after 
the cream of the white collar crop with a ven- 
geance. It puts right up to these workers— 
social workers among them—a_ decision 
whether to take the plunge into the trade union 
movement or not. 

It is a question that since the depression is 
not entirely new to social workers, at least in 
a speculative way. Many have ruminated over 
the idea for the last several years; some few 
have taken their courage by the ear and ex- 
plored its practical workings. To some extent, 
that is to say, we social workers no longer limit 
ourselves to our horn-rimmed-glasses profes- 
sional societies; we are beginning to grasp at 
protective organization; trade unionism is no 
longer entirely a taboo either in our thinking 
or our acting. 


1. The True Function of Social Work 


This is well. There nevertheless remain hesi- 
tations, reservations, resistances that an accurate 
estimate of the true and essential role of social 
work today would help to remove. Commis- 
sioner Adie, of the New York State Department 
of Social Welfare, was very right when he de- 
clared recently that a lot of husk has grown 
up about our calling; it is busy indulging in 
some of the posturings of professionalism ; it has 
poached in other fields for its exotic jargon. On 
stripping social work of the veneer that it is 
building for itself, we get to an essence that is 
not merely valuable, but that is in fact of prime 
import in a dollar dominated society. This 
essence lies in the fact that the focus of social 
work is on human personality. Social work 
is one of the champions of humanity in an im- 
personal, dehumanized economy. It is attempt- 
ing to develop techniques designed in terms of, 
and for the purpose of coping with the facts of 
the world about us; and of protecting the liv- 
ing, sentient, individual from becoming merely 
one of the component factors of the dollar 
equations on the bookkeeper’s balance sheets. 

This championship, this protection is however 
restricted; and that chiefly by self constituted 


Ta C.1.O. has made history at a dizzying 


A provocative presentation of a problem that 
is being discussed by social workers everywhere 
by an administrator in the Emergency Relief 
Bureau of the City of New York. 


boundaries. By and large, we still accept Mary 
Richmond’s dictum as setting the limits as well 
as the goal of our functioning. “Social case 
work consists of those processes which develop 
personality by means of adjustments consciously 
effected, individual by individual, between man 
and his social environment.” Here we have it 
—the stress upon individual personality, to be 
conserved by the techniques of case by case 
handling, and the unstressed mention of the 
“social environment,” a mention intended, it 
seems, merely to round off the above point. 

I need mention only in passing that we all 
realize that this definition fails to completely 
envisage the full activities of even primarily 
case working agencies. Nor do I need to argue, 
in this year of our Lord, that it is now indis- 
putably clear that the social environment sets 
ironbound limits to “adjustments consciously 
effected individual by individual”; that if we 
would be completely effective in achieving our 
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goal we must strive for adjustments in the en- 
vironment itself. 

It is academic to demur that Miss Rich- 
mond’s definition referred specifically to case 
work. Case work is social work: First, be- 
cause it denotes social work’s essential focus of 
interest—the individual being ; and, second, be- 
cause insofar as it has developed a technique, it 
represents the sole, unique contribution of social 
work to the group of social techniques. All the 
other processes and formulations, upon analysis, 
are revealed to be specialisms and derivatives 
of case work—excepting only those processes 
that are not unique and indigenous to sociai 
work-——such as “group work” and “community 
organization.” And these methodologies repre- 
sent the first, feeble, hesitant outreachings of 
social work into its environment. 

Social work, by the nature of its being, should 
not limit its vision or restrict its activity to the 
narrow confines of strict professional function- 
ing solely in the realm of individual adjust- 
ment. We social workers in the words of Mary 
Van Kleeck, are “all our brothers’ keepers, not 
only in the individual sense of private charity, 
but in the new collective sense of community 
responsibility.” We should recognize, to para- 
phrase her, as one of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of social work the right of all races and 
classes of people to an “equal claim upon so- 
ciety” and an “equal right to cooperate” in it. 
And again to quote her: “Social Work” should 
make the claim “upon government and the 
economic system to establish security for the 
masses of the people and to raise their standards 
of living in proportion to the world’s productive 
capacity.” 

This obligation of social work to extend its 
reach and fasten its grasp upon its environ- 
ment is not an option, it is a “categorical im- 
perative !” 

A social work that does less than this it but 
half itself ! 


Il. What Trade Unionism Has to Contribute to 
Social Work 


The obligation of social work and social work- 
ers to occupy themselves directly and vitally 
with efforts to bring about improvements in the 
social milieu is therefore an imperative to par- 
ticipate in the trade union movement. Why? 
Obviously such a statement can only be sus- 
tained on the ground that the trade union 
movement represents an important medium for 
effective progressive social change. It is not the 
only such movement ; we can all think of many 
others. But it is one means for us to fulfill our 
peculiar responsibility to bear witness against 
those social conditions that warp and wreck hu- 


man personality ; and moreover, it is a mediuin 
that is not merely accessible to the general run 
of us, but that is the logical agency for us cs 
workers to utilize. 

Let me pause here to note that the pioneer, 
the leaders of our profession have all exem- 
plified this principle in their lives. The Jane 
Addamses, the Lillian D. Walds, are pre-emi- 
nently persons who involve themselves deeply in 
the currents of change in the community in 
order to help guide those currents. Their jol) 
was not finished when they were through with 
the day to day direct contacts with John Client. 

We cannot all participate directly in muni. 
cipal, state and national governmental Board: 
and Commissions as they do, and thus touch 
directly the legislative and _ policy-making 
sources of political, economic and social con- 
struction. But we can all get into consumers 
cooperative groups or citizens housing commit- 
tees, or—into the trade union movement. 

If we now translate our argument into the 
specific contributions that trade unionism has 
to make to social work, we deduce the following 
considerations : 


(1) Protective organization gives us greater 
effectiveness in establishing and main- 
taining proper working conditions for 
ourselves. 

Membership in a trade union gives us a 

mutuality of interest with many of our 

clients that is likely to improve our work- 
ing relationships with them. 

(3) Alignment with a union places us in a 
movement that has effected in the past, 
and will bring about in the future, basic 
improvements in the living conditions 
of millions of men. 

(4) This alignment enables us, therefore, to 
be more effective in conserving high 
standards of welfare for our clients. 


The protection and improvement of working 
conditions for its members is of course the spe- 
cial function of a trade union. Do I need to 
argue that this protection can be more success- 
fully carried out by joint action? Do I need 
to debate that social workers as a class need this 
protection? How many social workers will say 
that their salaries are adequate; or that vaca- 
tion and sick leave policies are liberal enough; 
or that physical facilities for work are ample 
enough; or that work loads are low enough? 
Enough for what? Why, enough for them to 
execute to the full their present skills on the 
delicate, difficult tasks with which they cope. 
How many of them do not recognize constant 
pressure to economize at their expense as work- 
ers; to increase work, to lower salaries, to pro- 
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vid ever more meagre facilitating 
services such as clerical aid, car- 
fare expenses, filing equipment? 
That is not a purely selfish consi- 
deration—and even if it were, so- 
cial workers as human beings are 
worth conserving and protecting ; 
they do have rights and immuni- 
ties in the situation. But, in addi- 
tion to this, there is a direct corre- 
lation between the conservation of 
their skill—through removing over- 
burdening work loads, eliminat- 
ing the harassing effects of inade- 
quate pay — and the success of 
their contacts with clients. This 
process is essentially a self-initiated 
workers’ process; and the agency 
for it is the trade union. 

Now as to the second point. Is there any 
single element in our relationship with our cli- 
eiits more important than our attitude? We so- 
cial workers have discussed this attribute too 
much to leave any room for further debate. 
Correct attitudes toward people come chiefly as 
the result of a real comprehension of their con- 
ditions and modes of life. The observation of 
these conditions in our daily contacts contrib- 
utes much to the formation of our attitude. But 
direct participation in some of these modes of 
life will also go far toward rounding out our 
basic understanding and setting up the bonds of 
fellow feeling within which social work processes 
operate most effectively. Identification with the 
labor movement will not only deepen and ex- 
pand our realization of our own essential status 
as workers, it will set up that relationship with 
our clients that comes from joint m:mbersnip in 
a common group. You know the bond that 
exists between fellow club members, brothers 
of the same fraternity. “Fellow worker” is an 
expression of tremendous connotations; one 
that sets in motion delicate sympathy waves be- 
tween man and man whereby they are linked, 
no matter how distantly apart in other respects, 
just as the radio controlled ether waves link men 
separated in space. 

The best introduction to the third point is a 
quotation from the lips of a social worker of 
many years experience who is a teacher in the 
University of Chicago School of Social Admin- 
istration. Says Wayne McMillen: 

“In the long run the labor movement is of 
. . . greater importance than the social work 
movement. . . . In the first place, labor counts 
its numbers by millions whereas we are num- 
bered only by the thousands. Moreover, labor 

has in the past and will in the future achieve 
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gains that will lighten the burdens of millions 
of people. We thus have in certain im- 
portant respects a basic identity of interest with 
labor. It is important, therefore, for us to be 
in direct touch with labor and to add our 
strength to theirs.” 

The facts and reasoning supporting these as- 
sertions are Clear, are they not? When a union 
wins for its members a raise in pay or defeats a 
projected reduction in pay it is rendering them 
a service of the most concrete and fundamental 
sort. Programs to secure adequate incomes for 
people are programs of basic importance. Re- 
call to mind the millions of dollars that accrued 
to hundreds of thousands of persons as the re- 
sult of the agreements signed by the C.I.O. 
with the steel industry alone. Nor does the 
labor movement restrict its activities to direct 
action with employers. Consider, for example, 
the 1937 Legislative Program of the New York 
State Federation of the A. F. of L. There were 
60 bills on its agenda—many of which were 
not purely labor acts, but bills relating to gen- 
eral social legislation. The subjects of some 
of them are as follows: 

Ratification by the State Legislature of the 
Child Labor Amendment. 

Repeal of the Ives Loyalty oath for school 
teachers. 

A bill making jury trials mandatory in the 
case of persons accused of disorderly conduct. 

A bill to safeguard picketing by providing 
that it shall not constitute disorderly conduct. 

We should note the range of fields covered by 
these statutes and the fact that supporting them 
were 1,000,000 trade union members and their 
families. 

We should remind ourselves further that the 
history of the trade union movement has been 
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a history of actual, overt warfare to sustain 
and effectuate its principles of expanding liber- 
ties and securities for the common man. Hay- 
market and Homestead are names written in 
blood in the annals of the continuing struggle 
for freedom. Debs, Mooney and Billings are 
not the only, but merely the most famous cas- 
ualties of this warfare. 

Another consideration of equal importance in 
this connection is the fact that the trade union 
movement is always found abreast of other 
progressive movements. Peace organizations; 
groups for women’s rights; agencies struggling 
for minority rights all turn to the trade union 
movement for encouragement and support— 
with the confidence born of long experience, 
that they will receive it. Granting defection in 
individual detail and occasional failures to re- 
spond, it nevertheless remains true that the 
broad stream of the labor movement waters and 
helps to make green many adjacent fields. 

It is important therefore for us to be in di- 
rect touch with such a movement; to receive 
the inspiration and invigoration of its virility ; 
to add our strength to theirs in a joint forward 
surge. 

We are able to understand, without pro- 
longed exposition, in view of these facts, how 
we will be enabled to conserve and promote 
high welfare standards for our clients. There 
is of course no question of our interest in and 
striving for more adequate food and rent 
budgets, increased medical and dental services, 
a wider margin for incidental expenses. These 
are topics that we yearn and grieve about, hold 
discussions and conferences on, and make 
recommendations about during our day to day 
work activities. The possibility of supplement- 
ing these efforts will be, perhaps, one of the 
most intriguing possibilities of all. 


lll. Special Adaptations Necessary for Social 
Work Trade Unions 


To say that social workers should organize to 
protect their own and the interests of the com- 
munity at large is not to say that this under- 
taking is without special problems and difficul- 
ties. Objections have been registered to the pre- 
ceding arguments on the grounds of the differ- 
ence between the circumstances and conditions 
in industrial organizations and those in social 
agencies. These differences are very real and 
must be taken into account, but they point to 
the necessity of adaptation and not to total ne- 
gation. Social work unions have been revealed, 
in their brief experience to date, to involve 
methods and points of emphasis not entirely 
identical with those of other unions. 

For example there is the question of the utili- 


zation of the weapon of the strike. The C.1.0. 
in announcing that the strike would be taloo 
in its projected organization of governmental 
workers pronounced the present official trade 
union thinking. For such fields as governmental 
and social work, the strike affects primarily not 
the “boss” but the clients or public served by 
the given department or agency. Organizations 
in these fields confronted with this question in 
recent months have given to it many hours of 
brain sweating thought and even raw-feelinged 
argumentation. The C.I.O. decision no doubt 
profits from this. For example, the Association 
of Workers in Public Relief Agencies, connected 
with the New York Emergency Relief Bureau, 
in the fall and winter of 1936 were confronted 
with the problem in the course of their struggle 
around the issue of Civil Service examinations. 
Feeling within the organization was at a fever 
pitch when open competitive examinations were 
announced for jobs, which in their intrepretation 
of the law, were rightfully theirs. A vast mass 
meeting of 5,000 roared its vote to strike, if 
necessary, to enforce their point of view. Sev- 
eral months of intensive campaigning, however, 
culminated not in a strike, but in an all night 
sit-in demonstration that was brilliantly exe- 
cuted and vastly effective, but that did not in- 
terrupt for a moment the issuing of relief to 
the hundreds of thousands of clients of the 
E.R.B. 

In other respects too, careful analysis and 
fruitful experience must teach social work 
unions the peculiar adjustments necessary for 
their successful functioning. In Public Welfare 
Departments, for example, the “boss” is not a 
unit, accessible entity. The “boss” in the New 
York E.R.B. extends from the Central Office of 
the Bureau, to the City Hall, to the State House 
in Albany. 

This constitutes a very real limitation on the 
efforts of unions in this field. There is clearly 
recognizable authority with power to act in 
some matters, but not in others; and the dis- 
tinction is likely to be that it is the relatively 
minor matters only that the accessible authority 
can determine. A drive on a major matter, such 
as a general wage increase, is likely to be dis- 
sipated and lost in a maze of City, State, and 
Federal Authorities, Commissions, and Legisla- 
tures. 

Granted that there are limitations; granted 
that modifications of practice must be made 
for unions in our field, the deduction is to accept 
limitations and to make adjustments. There is 
no logic for a policy of do nothing. These res- 
ervations do not in the least degree destroy the 
real benefits to be gained or weaken the man- 
date for participation. 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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Young Folks Sit Up and Take Notice 


@ By MARION FORRESTER 


a depression, but today you see them on 

nearly every corner of Negro districts in 
our big cities—idling, ogling, joking boys and 
girls in their late "teens and early twenties. They 
are frequently a neighborhood nuisance as they 
crowd the sidewalks with scant respect for pass- 
ers-by, and the chances are that you have mut- 
tered many an irritated comment on their man- 
ners as you and your friends have pushed by, 
on your way to your evening bridge game or 
picture show. 

You have wondered why they don’t go home 
from work and entertain their friends in their 
own living rooms, as civilized folks do—which 
isn’t really very bright, since most of these 
youngsters have no jobs to go home from, and 
no living rooms to sit in. The living rooms have 
long ago been changed into spare bedrooms for 
lodgers who help to cut down exorbitant rentals, 
and as for jobs—-by the way, what does that 
word, “job,” mean, anyway ? 

If you could spend a few evenings with me in 
crowded Harlem you would certainly change 
your point of view, and the next time you 
pushed past a group of noisy young sidewalk 
habitues, you would regard them with a new 
respect for their potential possibilities. Yet there 
is another group of young people you see scurry- 
ing to board subway trains, around 7 o'clock, 
every evening. Arms loaded with books, wor- 
ried expressions on their faces because they 
know too well that their fate will be precisely 
the same as the group they just past on the 
street corner. I speak from the experience of 
two years’ work with a group recruited from 
precisely these young people, and that two years 
experience has been more rich and valuable 
than any academic course of study could pos- 
sibly be. 

Of course, I had an initial sympathy with 
them which many of you might lack, for I am 
a W.P.A. worker, assigned to the Youth Service 
Division of the Adult Education Project in New 
York City. It was my job to act as a sort of 
community counsellor for a group of young 
people between the ages of 18 and 25, but be- 
fore I could counsel I had to find a group. So 
I set out to find a group in Harlem’s most con- 
gested area, 140th Street, in the vicinity of Sev- 
enth Avenue. Up and down I wandered for 
several days, stopping to talk with sidewalk 
groups and youth going to and from school, 
trying to interest them in the idea of starting 


y OU saw them too often before there was 


A young WPA worker tells the story of her 
work among Negro Youth in New York's 
crowded Harlem—the WPA in a role that 
would seem to justify its continuance. 


a club “for mutual entertainment and profit.” 

If you think this is easy, try it some time, not 
necessarily on young unemployed people. Take 
your own adult crowd and try to interest them 
in educational activities. Then come back and 
start reading this article again. Little by little 
I gathered a scant list of prospective members. 
I recruited six through stopping to watch a crap 
game. The six young men met my invitation 
to join my club with a counter invitation to join 
their crap game. To their stupefaction, I ac- 
cepted their challenge, and they tell me that my 
first and only throw turned up a “seven.” I 
wouldn’t know. I do know that they joined 
my club and showed up at the first and subse- 
quent meetings. 

These were no corner ruffians, these six young 
men. They were all graduates of the New York 
Industrial High School. Two were carpenters, 
one a plumber, one a printer and two were elec- 
tricians. None could find employment in a 
union city because they had no union cards; 
they could not join the union because they had 
no jobs; so they found what amusement they 
could on the streets and sidewalks of their 
neighborhood. 

From this vantage point it was easy for them 
to sneer at the more industrious of their friends 
who scurried around looking for jobs—any kind 
of jobs— and who picked up clerking and de- 
livery jobs in small neighborhood groceries. 
Many of these friends were earning eight and 
ten dollars a week for eighty hours of hard and 
responsible work. As one of my boys said, “A 
fellow who’s got any sense can pick up that 
much money hanging around the street—if he 
knows where to look for it.” Their girl friends 
were in even worse situations, for they left 
school with college entrance credits or commer- 
cial diplomas and were offered housework jobs 
in the Bronx or Queens at four or five dollars 
a week as “mothers’ helpers.” One of my girl 
members commented on these jobs thus, 
“Mother’s helper! Keep me away from such a 
mother !” 

Out of such contacts and conversations came 
my understanding with these young people and 
an informal club resulted. We went to see plays 
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produced by the Federal W.P.A. Theatre, 
plays which some of them had never heard of 
before. Some were helped to secure N.Y.A. 
jobs. Mutual confidence grew between us. One 
night, after we had been to see the play, “In- 
junction Granted,” someone suggested that 
“maybe this organization business isn’t so bad 
after all.” Discussion followed which produced 
an agreement to meet me the following week to 
thresh out the matter fully. 

The outcome of that meeting was a plan for 
an extensive campaign. A “Call to Youth” 
was drawn up, listing the educational, vocation- 
al, recreational, economic and social problems 
of young people. This was no ordinary “call 
to youth” to be circulated in colleges, Y.M. 
C.A.’s, and fashionable churches. Our appeal 
was made to young people on the streets, in 
pool rooms, in employment offices, and in small 
mission churches. On September 15, 1936 
thirty young people answered the call and met 
at the New York Urban League for an open 
symposium. By the end of the meeting the 
Youth Opportunity Club was organized to study 
and improve the economic, recreational and vo- 
cational status of Harlem’s street youth, high 
school and college youth. 

Immediately there came the problem of find- 
ing a regular 
and _ permanent 
meeting place for 
our club. We ex- 
plored Harlem for 
possibilities, chur- 
ches or vacant 
store fronts, since 
all available club 
rooms at the Ur- 
ban League were 
occupied every 
night in the week. 
One minister said, 
“Yes, you may use 
my church if your 
members will join 
my church.” A 
real estate man 
said, “I know 
there’s a youth 
problem, but 
young people are 
too destructive for 
me to let them use 
any of my prop- 
erty.” So back to 
the Urban League 
we went, meeting 
here and there 
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Youth Opportunity Club Library, built by the members 


throughout the building whenever space wa; 
temporarily available. 

One evening one of the girls visited the jase. 
ment and came back wide-eyed with an dea 
There were cellar rooms unused except for stor. 
age. Old sewing machines, tables, auto parts 
tailor’s remnants and art tools littered th 
rooms, reminders of present and previous @ dul 
group activities of the League. Several layer 
of ancient dirt covered the articles, proof that 
the room was not currently used for even stor. 
age purposes. So back to the League office we 
went, breathless in our pleas for permission 
evacuate and renovate the cellar to use as a 
permanent headquarters for the Youth Oppor. 
tunity Club. 

Permission was soon granted, and the club 
went into the junk and repair business. Some 
of the stuff was carted out and thrown away; 
some of it was sold as junk; several apparently 
hopeless articles were saved for repair. The 
Amsterdam News, leading local colored paper, 
broadcast our appeal for paint, tables, lumber, 
books and games. We raised money on a raffle. 
The girls re-upholstered an old settee, and the 
boys improvised a ping-pong table from an old 
door and a sewing machine. Legless card tables 
were put on their feet again, bookshelves were 
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built :gainst the walls for the 500 books given 
to the club by various individuals and organ- 
izations. A stove was overhauled for the ex- 
pectec! zero weather. In the end we found that 
we had not only achieved a club room, we had 
rebuilt the Urban League cellar. 

By now, through the impetus of activity, the 
club membership had risen to sixty-five willing 
and eager members, anxious to go into action 
on some concrete issue. We found such an is- 
sue among twenty of our members who were 
grocery Clerks of the type mentioned above— 
overworked and underpaid. We talked about 
possibilities in union membership and two of 
them were sent to join the union of grocery 
clerks in the A. F. of L. 

We knew very little of the reactionary and 
indifferent policies of old-line trade unions and 
we were shocked when the union brusquely re- 
fused the membership of these two applicants. 
We took our troubles to the National Urban 
League, where Lester Granger, the labor secre- 
tary, advised us on our next step. We went 
back and organized forty or fifty clerks from 
the neighborhood, and returned to the union 
as an organized group to voice our feelings. The 
Harlem Labor Center acted as mediator. The 
boys were accepted in the union, and one of 
their number, after protracted argument with 
union officials, was appointed as organizer. The 
grocery clerks of the Youth Opportunity Club 
and their fellows became Local 338 of the Gro- 
cery Clerks’ Union, and grocery stores of Har- 
lem are steadily signing contracts with it. 

Two instances are enough to indicate the 
benefits that have come through establishment 
of this union. A— worked in a store at Eighth 
Avenue and 14l1st Street. He had been work- 
ing 80 hours for twelve dollars a week. Now 
he works 57 hours fo eighteen dollars a week. 
B—- worked at Eighth Avenue and 143rd 
Street, earning twelve dollars for 84 hours a 
week. Now he earns fifteen dollars for a 57- 
hour week. 

Jimmy, leading spirit in the union’s organ- 
ization, is an interesting case of individual 
growth through club membership. He, too, was 
a graduate from the electrical course of the New 
York Industrial High School. When I first met 
him, about two weeks after the club had been 
organized, he was in no way an unusual type. 
He had been attending night school for about 
six years after graduation. Giving up hope of 
making a living as an electrician’s helper, he 
had taken a part-time job as a grocery clerk. 
Fiction, motion pictures and dancing occupied 
his spare time. 

From the first Jimmy became an enthusiastic 
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and valuable club member. He applied his 
electrical ability to wiring the club room. In 
equipping our library he searched for books on 
labor problems and law. He became the lead- 
ing figure in organizing outside clerks and he 
was spokesman at every meeting that we had 
with the union officials. He regularly attended 
the economics classes that the club organized, 
and he developed not only a deep and serious 
social consciousness but also unusual powers of 
leadership. When Jimmy later got a W.P.A. 
job at the Lincoln Hospital he was instrumental 
in affiliating the other workers there with the 
City Projects Council, and when he was 
dropped in the W.P.A. lay-offs he immediately 
became busy organizing the unemployed work- 
ers of Harlem. 

Matching the individual growth of this one 
member has been the individual and collective 
growth of the Youth Opportunity Club. What 
began as a move for occupying the idle time of 
unemployed youth has developed into an im- 
portant factor in the re-birth of a disorganized 
Harlem. The club has been active in support- 
ing the seamen’s strike. The girls have organ- 
ized a sewing unit to make baby clothes for 
needy families. Members interested in drama- 
tics compose and perform plays that dramatize 
problems of Negroes. Would-be song writers 
compose group songs of hope and protest. Elec- 
tricians, plumbers, carpenters and bookbinders 
find outlet for their talents in furnishing and re- 
pairing articles for the common good. 

The Youth Opportunity Club has affiliated 
with the Federated Youth Clubs of Harlem, 
whose purpose is to secure youth centers for 
underprivileged young people, the United 
Youth Committee Against Lynching, the Urban 
League, the Committee for Better Schools in 
Harlem, the National Negro Congress. Discus- 
sion meetings have invaded the field of religious 
cultism, sex problems, the pacifist movement 
and similar present-day topics. Employment re- 
mains, naturally, a subject of great interest, and 
whole-hearted cooperation was given to the 
Vocational Opportunity Week of the National 
Urban League. 

As a result of this week, we are now engaged 
on the most important project we have yet at- 
tempted. An Industrial Study Committee of 
fifteen members is studying the employment 
field, is interviewing employment office heads 
of New York, and is sending delegations to per- 
sonnel managers of business and industrial con- 
cerns to make openings for the club members 
and other Negro youth. One result is seen in 
the placement of several young people with the 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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CRIME CONTROL BY THE NATIONAL GOV- 
ERNMENT. By A. C. Millspaugh. The Brook- 
ings Institution. Washington, D. C. $2.00. 


_ POWELL, Acting Director of the Institute for 

Government Research, states in the preface of this 
work, “The present study is based on the belief .. . 
that contemporary public opinion and recent govern- 
mental trends make it desirable that the essentials of 
the national problem of crime control should be pre- 
sented from a detached point of view, in comprehensi- 
ble and brief form, and in readable style.” This state- 
ment explains the aim of the presentation. 

The author states that all federal agencies are en- 
gaged in law enforcement and enter into crime control 
directly, indirectly or incidentally. To appreciate the 
role of the Federal Government in this activity, it is 
necessary to understand the interrelation of govern- 
mental functions in the light of purpose. 

The origin, evolution, equipment, functioning, and 
the possibility of improving the nine most significant 
federal crime control agencies are presented briefly. The 
agencies concerned are: 

The Bureau of Investigation of the Department of 

Justice 

The Secret Service Division of the Treasury De- 

partment 

The Intelligence Unit of the Bureau of Internal 

Revenue, Treasury Department 

The Enforcement Division of the Alcohol Tax Unit 

of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, Treasury 
Department 

The Customs Agency Service of the Bureau of Cus- 

toms, Treasury Department 

The Bureau of Narcotics of the Treasury Depart- 

ment 

The Coast Guard, Treasury Department 

The Immigration Border Patrol of the Immigra- 

tion and Naturalization Service, Labor Depart- 

ment. 

The Office of the Chief Inspector of the Post 

Office Department. 

All agencies functioning in crime control need reor- 
ganization, and especially those of the state govern- 
ments and rural sub-divisions of the states, reports the 
study. At the same time, it is aware that statistics are 
far too inadequate for a scientific reorganization of 
the work that is being done. Since neither the methods 
of measuring the effectiveness of the different agencies, 
nor their accomplishments, are comparable, along with 
the fact that no “rule or principle” exists which dic- 
tates what a law enforcement agency should do, it is 
difficult to valuate any one of them as a crime control 
agency. 

Our system of criminal justice bears all the vestiges 
of the stages through which the nation has evolved. The 
present agencies are the result of an attempt to provide 
institutions to meet the demands of the day. Whether 
there should be centralization or not is the question. 
Argument is presented both pro and con. The accomp- 
lishments in detection and apprehension through central 
identification files are evidence of what can be achieved 
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through centralization. Be that as it may, relatively jt. 
tle unification has occurred. It is felt that both th 
advantages and disadvantages should be properly weighed 
before any attempt is made at reorganization. 

Specific recommendations are made for a more defip. 
ite and accurate system of reporting all criminal statis. 
tics to a central agency. It is acknowledged that federal. 
state overlapping exists, and it is accepted that unity js 
not always possible. In such cases cooperation and 
coordination must come into play. The study feels that, 
“An immediate need exists for research with two 
broad purposes: (1) to fix the limits of federal par. 
ticipation in general crime control; and (2) to acceler. 
ate the reorganization of crime-control agencies within 
the several states. When these two aims are realized, we 
shall have made measurable progress toward a stabil. 
ized nation-wide crime-control administration.” 

The book has been written for the layman and in 
such manner that he may get a picture of the activities 
of the government in crime control. It is brief and in 
simple language. Though the many facts tend to make 
it rather heavy in spots, considering the subject, one 
could not expect otherwise. No bibliography is included, 
but citations are made throughout the study. 

Everyone should know something about the govern- 
mental agencies which piay such an important part in 
our daily lives. Here is an opportunity to get the 
facts without leafing through voluminous material. 
WARREN M. BANNER. 


OUT OF BONDAGE AND OTHER STORIES. By 
Rowland E. Robinson. Foreword by Arthur 
Schomburg. Robinson Biography by Mary 
Robinson Perkins. The Centennial Edition, 
Charles E. Tuttle Co., Rutland, Vermont. $2.50. 


UT OF BONDAGE is made up of four separate 
stories thematically unified by their 
treatment of abolitionist activity and sentiment in rural 
Vermont. The approach is frankly sentimental and in 
the best tradition of nineteenth century gentility. There 
is no attempt to conceal the purpose of the stories, and 
even to contemporary ears, they must have had a heavily 
propagandistic ring. 

“Out of Bondage,” “The Mole’s Path,” and “Under- 
ground Railroad Passenger’ deal with the dangerous 
and exciting experiences of the people who participate 
in the operation of the famous “Undeground” railroad. 
Many of these anecdotes still have the appeal of a 
modern detective story, and they are related in a manner 
that exploits their full possibility for suspense and ac- 
tivity. 

Of a somewhat different character is “Mingo,” a port- 
rait of a free Vermont Negro. This is apparently the 
author’s conception of what a Negro should be, and it is 
an interesting one. The character is a complex one, who 
is given the dignity of a distinct, if somewhat bizarre, 
personality. Mingo is a menial and cheerfully accepts 
his position as a menial. Yet he has that self-respect 
arising from the consciousness of mutually accepted 
differences of class status. 

Two theses in regard to slavery are supported by these 
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stories: (1) slavery is an evil, (2) slavery, as an in- 
stitution, is especially abhorrent to Vermonters because 
of their integrity of character and traditional love of 
freedom. Accordingly, native Vermonters are pictured 
as kind, lovable people, with strong Quaker leanings 
who do not hesitate to break the law in order to defeat 
an institution they regard as evil; the pursuers of run- 
away slaves—the villains of the pieces—appear as ver- 
min of the worst kind. No attempt is made to charac- 
terize the runaway slaves, whose activity is, naturally, 
limited. 

The Other Stories in the volume are idyllic pictures 
of rural life, glorifying the good hearts and natural 
beauties of old Vermont. Arthur Schomburg’s foreword 
is largely a tribute to the author, Rowland E. Robinson, 
and his fellow Vermonters, and the biography of Robin- 
son, written by his granddaughter, is a conventional obit- 


uary account. 
GEORGE WADE 


JINGO, COUNTER-JINGO AND US 
(Continued from Page 11) 


It was Professor Brawley’s Negro Builders 
and Heroes that precipitated the Stolberg 
article and that had to sustain the full force 
of that blast against compensatory racialism. 
Exhibit A sociology, as I have said before, has 
bred a vicious double standard; the American 
success story (a majority pathology, by the 
way) has added its shabby psychology of Polly- 
anna optimism and sentimentalism, and the 
combination, [ agree, although still the meat 
and bread of many professional inter-racialists 
and well-intentioned inter-racial movements, is 
stale cake on the contemporary table. Not so 
indigestible, once you acquire a taste for it, its 
chronic use induces, if I may keep up the meta- 
phor, two serious symptoms of acute indigestion, 
cultural vertigo and split or dislocated social 
vision. Inevitable a generation ago, tolerable a 
half generation back, it is today not only out- 
moded but for the younger generation, danger- 
ously misleading. Irrespective of personalities, 
then, it is time to call a halt on it. 

The Incredible Messiah, from the other side 
of the racial fence points the same moral: its 
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readers and its author forget the characteristic 
American phenomenon from Barnum to Billy 
Sunday, and regard the black “Father Divine” 
as peculiar and racially characteristic. That’s 
what racialism at its worst does for us; and 
after that, it is a hardy soul that elects not to 
abandon the racialist point of view altogether. 
Yet we cannot even if we would, and should 
not, as I said in the beginning, just because 
many cannot be sane and fair and honest about 
it. After all, cultural racialism has better odds 
on long futures than nationalism, which inci- 
dentally has similarly fallen into the hands of 
the emotional extremists until some reaction of 
sanity comes to its rescue,—if it can. 

Unless the sanity index of the literary dis- 
cussion of race rises more rapidly, although I 
think it is slowly rising, we shall perhaps have 
to turn to other arts for our truest view of the 
social scene. Two books, in each of which the 
Negro is incidental but perhaps all the more 
significant, Caldwell and Margaret Bourke- 
White’s You Have Seen Their Faces and 
Thomas Benton’s The Artist in America tell 
more of life than chapters of biography and 
reams of fiction. 


YOUNG FOLKS SIT UP AND 
TAKE NOTICE 
(Continued from Page 25) 


Cushman Bakery Stores. The public utilities 
will be attacked in the near future. 

All this is routine, you say? Possibly so, and 
yet we do not agree. It is tremendously impor- 
tant to us, because, you see, we feel that here is 
something definite that we are doing for our- 
selves—actually doing while older folks sit 
around and talk about us. We are showing 
other young people that they need not sit down 
and wait for the world to be changed for them; 
they can play a part in changing it. The hope 
of Harlem, and other communities lies in this 
sort of action, we think. When the young folks 
sit up and take notice for themselves, there is a 
good chance that effective changes to their bene- 
fit might be made. 
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APPOINTED TO MANHATTAN 
ADVISORY COUNCIL 


The Reverend John H. Johnson, vicar of St. Martin’s 
Protestant Episcopal Chapel, New York City, has been 
appointed to the Advisory Board of the Borough of Man- 
hattan by Stanley M. Isaacs, Borough President-elect. 
Under New York’s new charter an advisory com- 
mittee of three members to advise with the Borough 
President and the City Planning Commission becomes 
part of the administration set-up. Reverend Johnson is 
a member of the Board of the Emergency Relief Bu- 
reau and the Temporary Commission on the Urban 
Colored Population. 


+ 


TAMPA BEGINS CONSTRUCTION OF 
MUNICIPAL NEGRO HOSPITAL 


In Tampa, the other day, the cornerstone for a new 
$100,000 municipal hospital for Negroes was laid after 
an impressive and elaborate ceremony in which promin- 
ent citizens of both races, including city officials and 
representatives of the Medical Associations participated. 
The principal speaker was Dr. J. R. E. Lee, president 
of the Florida A. & M. College. The name of the hos- 
pital is Tampa Municipal Negro Hospital, in memoriam 
to Clara Frye. Clara Frye, a Negro woman, was largely 
responsible for Tampa's first hospital for Negroes. The 
new hospital structure is the result of patient work 
on the part of Cyrus T. Greene, executive secretary of 
the Tampa Urban League. Speakers on the occasion 
were T. N. Henderson, chairman of County Commis- 
sioners, D. D. Powell, Grand Master of Negro Masons 
of Florida, Rabbi David L. Zielonka, T. J. Alexander, 


superintendent of the Tampa Municipal Hospital. 
= 


ROLAND HAYES AT BOSTON UNIVERSITY 

Boston University College of Music has announced 
that Roland Hayes, internationally known concert art- 
ist, has been added to its faculty as voice coach. The 
announcement reads: 

“Boston University School of Music takes pleas- 
ure in announcing that Roland Hayes, the celeb- 
rated American tenor, now at the height of his 
vocal and interpretive powers, has accepted an in- 
vitation of Boston College to coach a few vocalists 
who wish to make advanced preparation for con- 


certs.” 
* * * 


LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL ELECTED TRUSTEE 
OF PHILADELPHIA COMMUNITY FUND 


Dr. Leslie Pinckney Hill, president of Cheyney State 
Teachers College, has been unanimously elected a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees of the Philadelphia Com- 
munity Fund for a period of six years. 

The Fund distributes $3,000,000 yearly to the 115 
participating agencies representing many racial and na- 
tional groups. Last year Dr. Hill was chairman of the 
All-Philadelphia Negro Advisory Committee for the Unit- 


ed Campaign which the Fund conducts each year. 
* * * 


ELECTED TO BOARD OF NATIONAL PUBLIC 
HOUSING CONFERENCE 

Mrs. Ernest R. Alexander was recently unanim jus) 
elected a member of the Board of Directors of th 
National Public Housing Conference for the year 938 
Mrs. Mary K. Simkhovitch, president of the Confer nee 
is 2 member of the Executive Board of the Nat’ona] 
Urban League. 

Mrs. Alexander is also chairman of the Comm ttee 
of Management of the West 137th Street Brancl, of 
the Young Women’s Christian Association and a mem 
ber of the Public Affairs Committee of the National 
Organization. 


* * * 


FIRST LADY VISITS HARLEM 

Mrs. Eleanor R. Roosevelt was among the 200 guests 
who attended the opening of the WPA Harlem An 
Center. Augusta Savage, well known sculptress, is direct. 
or. The Harlem Art Center now will be able to accom. 
modate 


students who up to this time have been 


registered in churches, schools and libraries. 
* * 


Women 
was also honored by the presence of Mrs. Roosevelt 
The Council Dinner, at which the first lady spoke, 
was held at the 137th Street Branch of the Y.W.C.A 
Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune, president of the Council, 
acted as toastmaster of the dinner. Among the speak- 
ers were Charlotte Hawkins Brown, president of Palmer 
Memorial Institute, Sedalia, North Carolina, and Mrs 
Estelle M. Sternberger, executive director of World 
Peaceways. 


A meeting of the Council of Negro 


* * * 


LOIS JONES EXHIBITS IN PARIS 


Miss Lois Mailou Jones, instructor in design at How- 


ard University, now on leave with a Fellowship from 
the General Education Board, recently had three of her 
works included in the Annual Exposition of Beaux Arts 
and Arts Décoratifs at the Hotel de Ville-Asnieres in 
Paris, France. Miss Jones exhibited Péchems sur la Seine 
(aquarelle) and two Panneau deécoratifs (tissu). Miss 
Jones is specializing in painting and mural design at 
the Academie Julian, Paris. She is a graduate of the 
Boston Museum School of Fine Arts and has done 
graduate work at the Designers Art School in Boston 
Her works have been exhibited at the Corcoran Art 
Gallery, the National Gallery, the Washington Water 
Color Club and the Philadelphia Academy of Fine Art. 
* * * 
AUGUSTA SAVAGE TO DO GROUP 
FOR WORLD'S FAIR 


Miss Augusta Savage, director of the Harlem Art 
Center and one of the best known American Negro 


artists, has been commissioned to execute a sculptural 
group symbolic of the Negro’s contribution to American 
music for the Community Arts Building of the World’s 
Fair, according to Grover A. Whalen, president of the 
Fair Corporation. 

Miss Savage was born in Florida. After several years 
of study at Cooper Union, New York City, she received a 
Fellowship from the Julius Rosenwald Fund, through 
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itercession of the National Urban League, which en- 
her to study abroad. She has exhibited at the 
\crson Galleries, New York City, National Association 
of Women Painters and Sculptors, and at the Archi- 


tectural League. 
* * 


NEGRO ACTORS FORM GUILD 

Negro actors, under the leadership of such well known 
figures in the theatrical profession as Bill Robinson, 
Noble Sissle, Cab Calloway, Duke Ellington, W. C. 
Handy, J. Rosamond Johnson, Lee Whipper, Rex In- 
gram, Ethel Waters and Fredi Washington, have com- 
pleted the initial steps for the organization of actors 
and actresses in a Negro Actors’ Guild, patterned after 
the Jewish Actors’ Guild, the Catholic Actors’ Guild, 
and the Episcopal Actors’ Guild. The purpose of the 
organization is to aid members of the theatrical profes- 
sion who are in temporary distress and to perpetuate the 
achievements of Negroes in the American theatre. In- 
terested laymen aiding in the organization include the 
Reverend A. Clayton Powell, Jr., James Weldon John- 
son, Elmer Anderson Carter, and Robert Braddicks. 
Miss Fredi Washington, screen star of “Imitation of 
Life,’ and “One Mile From Heaven,” and stage star 
in “Run Little Chillun,” and other plays, has been 
executive secretary. 


RED CAPS ARE ORGANIZING 

For eight months Negro red caps throughout the 
nation have been engaged in an intensive effort to per- 
fect a union. Recently the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has sent out a questionnaire to railroads in order 
to determine whether red caps are employees of the 
meaning of the Railway Labor 


selected as the 


railroads within the 
Act. 

The Chicago North Western and Western 
Railroads have entered into collective bargaining nego- 
tiations with the red caps organization known as the 
International Brotherhood of Red Caps. The president 
of the I.B.R.C.’s is Willard S. Townsenc and the general 
organizer Ernest Calloway. 

The Brotherhood has issued the follo wing statement: 

“It is estimated between 10,000 and 15,000 red caps 
will be affected by the outcome of the investigation 
carried on by the Commission. Today, they have be- 
come an institution and an integral part of railway 
passenger service. Receiving no salary and working for 
gratuities alone, this class of railway employees have 
felt the sting of the depression to a greater degree than 
any other class of railway employment. Rearing families 
and sending children to school have been very difficult 
when depending upon a ‘none too liberal’ tipping pub- 


” 


Indiana 


lic. 
* * * 


TO THE STAFF OF THE 
CHILDREN'S AID SOCIETY 


Mrs. Alice Hyman has been appointed to the staff 
of the foster home department of the Children’s Aid 
Society, New York City. This Society has now assumed 
the responsibility of placing Negro children released 
from the Warwick State School. Mrs. Hyman was for- 
merly on the staff of the Emergency Relief Bureau. 
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SOCIAL WORK, TRADE UNIONISM 
AND THE NEGRO 


(Continued from Page 22) 
IV. The Stake of the Negro 


The Negro and other minority groups have a 
special stake and a special responsibility in the 
development of trade unionism among social 
and governmental workers. Now that the 
C.I.O. has entered the field this stake is likely 
to be even more real and assured. 

What this stake consists of may be easily de- 
duced from the preceding discussions. If protec- 
tive organizations will aid in establishing proper 
working conditions for all workers in social and 
public agencies, Negro workers will, of necessity, 
benefit. 

An added weapon moreover, is provided to 
fight for equitable treatment of Negroes with 
regard to hiring and promoting them in these 
organizations. The New York City E.R.B. has 
set new high precedents for the entire country, 
both in ratio of Negroes employed and in their 
assignments to positions of responsibility and au- 
thority. One of the most active and effective 
forces responsible for this result has been the 
Association of Workers in Public Relief Agen- 
cies, which continues to agitate for equality of 
treatment of Negroes as one of its major planks. 

Trade unionism has always been a major 
force in breaking down racial barriers between 
Jew and Gentile, foreigner and native, white 
and Negro. This is especially true of the brand 
of unionism developed by the Knights of Labor 
in the past and the C.I.O. in the present. 

Of prime importance too is the relationship 
of the trade union movement to other liberal 
and progressive movements. Oppressed and dis- 
advantaged groups stand to gain most from the 
successes of such movements — obviously. 
Wherefore the responsibility of Negroes to grap- 
ple with the problems and to support the for- 
ward strivings of such agencies is peculiar and 
inescapable. 

In conclusion then, many social and govern- 
mental workers have discovered that the struc- 
ture of social organization imposes rigid limita- 
tions on the fruition of their efforts; and that 
the labor movement has kept alive the tradi- 
tion of struggle for freedom to live the good 
life. The participation of social workers in the 
trade union movement is therefore a mandate, 
a mandate that is doubly imperative for Negro 
social workers. 

For thus, spurred by the daily sight of un- 
merited misery and frustration, we will hasten 
the building of a healthier, freer, saner world 
out of the wreckage of human hopes and striv- 
ings and potentialities which we handle. 
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OPPORTUNITY—JOURNAL OF NEGRO LIFE 


The National Urban League and its forty-four affiliates throughout the country 
are planning today for the Negro’s tomorrow. The position of Negroes in the 
economic structure of tomorrow’s America will depend upon the plans and 


the program followed today. 


You can render assistance to Negroes an‘i service to your entire community by 
supporting your local Urban League in its plans for the under-privileged. 


Akron, Ohio: 
ASSOCIATION FOR COLORED 
COMMUNITY WORK 
199 Perkins Street 
George W. Thompson, Exec. See’y. 
Albany, New York: 
ALBANY INTERRACIAL COUNCIL 
122 Second Street 
Lewis C. Bruce, Exec. Sec’y. 


Asbury Park, New Jersey: 
ASBURY PARK URBAN LEAGUE 
105 Sylvan Avenue 
Charles C. Berkley, Executive Secretary 


Boston, Massachusetts: 
BOSTON URBAN LEAGUE 
Whittier Street Health Unit 
22 Whittier Street 
George W. Goodman, Exec. Sec’y. 
Brooklyn, New York: 
BROOKLYN URBAN LEAGUE 
105 Fleet Place 
Robert 7. Elzy, Exec. Sec’y. 
Chicago, Illinois: 
CHICAGO URBAN LEAGUE 
3032 South Wabash Avenue 
A. L. Foster, Exec. Sec’y. 
Cleveland, Ohio: 


THE NEGRO WELFARE ASSOCIATION 


8311 Quincy Avenue 
William R. Conners, Exec. Sec’y. 
Columbus, Ohio: 
COLUMBUS URBAN LEAGUE 
107 N. Monroe Avenue 
Nimrod B. Allen, Exec. Sec’y. 
Detroit, Michigan: 
DETROIT URBAN LEAGUE 
606 Vernor Highway, East 
C. Dancy, Director 
Kansas City, Missouri: 
URBAN LEAGUE OF KANSAS CITY 
1408 Paseo 
Thomas A. Webster, Sec’y. 
Fort Wayne, Indiana: 
WHEATLEY SOCIAL CENTER 
421 East Douglas Avenue 
Edgar 7. Unthank, Exec. Sec’y. 
Los Angeles, California: 
LOS ANGELES URBAN LEAGUE 
2502 South Central Avenue 
Floyd C. Covington, Exec. Sec’y. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin: 

MILWAUKEE URBAN LEAGUE 
904 W. Vine Street 

William V. Kelley, Exec. Sec’y. 


MINNEAPOLIS URBAN LEAGUE 
Minneapolis, Minn.: 

10 South 4th Street . 

Charles W. Washington, Exec. Se’y. 


New York City: 
NEW YORK URBAN LEAGUE 
202 West 136th Street 
james H. Hubert, Exec. Director 


Newark, New Jersey: 
NEW JERSEY URBAN LEAGUE 
58 W. Market Street 
Harold A. Lett, Exec. Sec’y. 


Omaha, Nebraska: 
OMAHA URBAN LEAGUE 
2213 Lake Street 
Bernard E. Squires, Exec. Sec’y. 


Philadelphia, Pa.: 
ARMSTRONG ASSOCIATION 
1434 Lombard Street 
Wayne L. Hopkins, Exec. Sec’y. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
URBAN LEAGUE OF PITTSBURGH 
43 Fernando Street 
R. Maurice Moss, Exec. Sec’y. 


Richmond, Virginia: 
RICHMOND URBAN LEAGUE 
112 West Charity Street 
Wiley A. Hall, Exec. Sec’y. 


St. Louis, Missouri: 
URBAN LEAGUE OF ST. LOUIS 
2947 Delmar Boulevard 
John T. Clark, Exec. Sec’y. 


Seattle, Wash.: 

SEATTLE URBAN LEAGUE 
326 Railway Exchange Bldg. 
j. S. Jackson, Sec’y. 

Springfield, Illinois: 

SPRINGFIELD URBAN LEAGUE 
234 South 15th Street 
William M. Ashby, Executive Secretary 


Tampa, Florida: 
TAMPA URBAN LEAGUE 
1602 Pierce Street 
Cyrus T. Greene, Exec. Sec’y. 


Toledo, Ohio: 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS COMMUNITY ASSN. 


13th and Pinewood Avenues 
Clarence L. Thomas, Executive Director 
Warren, Ohio: 
WARREN URBAN LEAGUE 
727 South Park Avenue 
john M. Ragland, Acting Exec. Sec’y. 
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